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A FEW years ago the Military Academy at West Point, N.Y., was 
the only educational institution under the government designed to 
give military instruction. It had been established early in the century, 
being the offspring of Washington’s genius. Although not yet a 
century old, there is no institution of any nature in our country that 
has given more ample proof of the wisdom that prompted its estab- 
lishment and the good judgment and ability that has uniformly marked 
its management from its inception to the present time. The histories 
of two wars are replete with evidences of the virtues of its methods. 
In civil life, also, in the past and at present, graduates have testified 
and do testify to the fact that a system of education that produces 
good soldiers cultivates at the same time traits essential to good citizens. 

But while the Military Academy does its work well within the limits 
of its curriculum, it does not seek to carry the cadet beyond the proper 
point of what is essentially a preliminary under-graduate course ; its 
effort is, rather, to so prepare the cadet that he may at once step on 
with ease in the higher studies of the military profession after gradua- 
tion. The profession of arms, like the civil professions of medicine, 
engineering, etc., has noted the immense expanse that has been spread 
out before it in recent years by scientific research and mechanical 
improvements, and has discovered, like the civil professions, the neces- 
sity of post-graduate courses of instruction, to supplement the under- 
graduate course. Because of these considerations the War Department 
has been led to establish several post-graduate schools, in order that 
newly-appointed officers may receive such special instruction—theo- 
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retical and practical—pertaining to the service as may fit them for 
their duties as officers. 

The first of these post-graduate schools, or schools of application, 
to be established was the Artillery School, at Fort Monroe, Va. After 
it came the Engineer School, at Willet’s Point, N.Y.; then the In- 
fantry and Cavalry School, at Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; and now, 
finally, in course of construction at the present time, is the Artillery 
and Cavalry School, at Fort Riley, Kan. 

It has been thought that it would be interesting and instructive to 
present together, in concise form, the courses of instruction as followed 
at West Point and the schools of application, in order that the supple- 
mental relation of the under-graduate to the post-graduate system may 
be appreciated, and that the tendency of our times towards specialism 
may be exhibited in its relation to military education. 


THE WEST POINT COURSE. 


No elaboration of description is required in giving the West Point 
course. The mere naming of the subjects studied in the under-graduate 
course gives at once a clear understanding of the ground covered ; it 
will therefore be sufficient to present the course in schedule form, 
indicating the year in which each subject is studied. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying. 
Languages: English and French. 


Ethics: Lectures. 
Practical Instruction : Infantry, Artillery, Fencing, Bayonet Exercises, Military 


Gymnastics. 
SECOND YEAR, 
Mathematics: Analytical Geometry, Descriptive Geometry, the Calculus, the 


Method of Least Squares. 

Languages: French. 

Drawing: Topographical, Sketching, Application of Photography to Sur- 
veying. 

Practical Instruction: Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Natural and Experimental Philosophy: Mechanics, Astronomy, Acoustics, 
Optics. 
Chemistry : Heat, Physiology, Electricity and Magnetism, Mineralogy, Petrog- 


raphy, Geology. 
Drawing: Free-hand, Constructive, Architectural. 


Practical Instruction: Military Signaling, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. 
FOURTH YEAR. 


Engineering: Civiland Military, Elements of the Art of War, Stereotomy. 
Languages : Spanish. 

Law ; International, Constitutional, and Military. 

Ordnance and Gunnery: Elementary theoretical course. 

History: General History of the World. 
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Practical Instruction : Pontoon- and Spar-Bridge Building, Preparation of Siege 
Material, Laying out Field-Works, Practical Astronomy, Military Reconnoissance, 
Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. 


One of the most potent factors instrumental in forming the complete 
product turned out by the institution does not appear in the above 
schedule. The exacting system of rules and regulations under which 
the cadets live, move, and have their being, and the rigid discipline 
associated with the administration of the system, is, in truth, the main- 
spring to the action of the whole piece of mechanism. In these rules 
the cadet has the minutest detail in the routine of his daily life pre- 
scribed ; he rises, studies, eats, exercises, and retires according to the 
directions they contain. It is not surprising that such a pervading 
and perpetual influence should instill habits of system, order, and 
obedience in the cadet, and by securing from the cadet a higher per- 
centage of study than is perhaps obtained from any other class of 
students, make it possible to cover a great deal of ground in a very 
thorough manner. 

The effect of the course, as a whole, is to develop to a high point 
the physique, mind, and morals of cadets. The slouchy, round- 
shouldered candidate before the end of the second year is erect and 
square-shouldered, and moves with a brisk step and military carriage ; 
and, mentally, the cadet is carried from the standard of the or- 
dinary high school to a position from which, as a graduate, he may 
enter without difficulty upon the performance of his duties as an officer 
well fitted to carry on his studies to advantage in any special branch 
to which he may be appointed ; or, if he enter civil life, he is equally 
fitted to pursue the studies of the specialist in the scientific professions. 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL. 


The organizations of all the military post-graduate schools are 
very similar to that of the Fort Monroe Artillery School. There are, 
of course, special features pertaining to each school, but in all essential 
points of organization they are the same. 

The military post of Fort Monroe is garrisoned by five benlaalon of 
artillery, one battery being assigned to the station from each of the 
five regiments of artillery. To each of these batteries is assigned a 
complement of one captain, two first lieutenants, and two second lieu- 
tenants. The enlisted strength of all the batteries is kept up to a 
standard somewhat above that of batteries at other stations. The post 
is under the command of a field-officer of artillery, and, in the man- 
agement of the post and school, he has, as his assistants, two other 
field-officers of artillery, the three, together, constituting the “ staff,” 
which, as a body, is charged with the administration of the Instruction 
Departments. The captains of batteries act as instructors, and, as 
such, are the heads of the several departments, and remain indefinitely 
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at Fort Monroe. The lieutenants, on the other hand, are the stu- 
dents, and remain only during the term of the course, which is two 
years. After finishing the course, the lieutenants are ordered to other 
stations, and a new detail of lieutenants is ordered to Fort Monroe. 
The class of student-officers is thus made up of twenty lieutenants,— 
ten first lieutenants and ten second lieutenants. 

The course has special reference to the service of heavy sea-coast 
artillery. It is divided up and classified under the following depart- 
mental heads: 1, Engineering; 2, Artillery ; 3, Electricity and Sub- 
marine Mining; 4, Military Science; 5, Chemistry and High 
Explosives; 6, Practical Military Exercises. 

The Department of Engineering is subdivided into (a) Fortifica- 
tions, (6) Steam and Mechanical Engineering. The former includes 
training in the practical use of all kinds of surveying instruments in 
connection with map-making, and also the study of the effect of 
modern sea-coast weapons and naval ordnance on shore forts, and the 
attack and defense of forts. The latter constitutes what is a new field 
in artillery instruction, yet a most important one,—one that has been 
forced into existence by the immense weights now dealt with in modern 
sea-coast service, and by the extreme delicacy of the mechanism and 
variety of appliances connected with the service of large guns; it 
involves the study of mechanical engineering in general, with special 
reference to motors and the machinery through which the motors may 
be made to serve artillery purposes. 

The Department of Artillery is subdivided into three “ parts,”— 
namely: 1, Exterior Ballistics; 2, Interior Ballistics; 3, Employment 
of Artillery, Artillery Material, and Armor. The first and second 
divisions include a complete course of ballistics, involving the study 
of the laws of resistance of the air to the motion of projectiles, general 
properties of trajectories, and preparation of range tables, with constant 
work in solving ballistic problems; and, under the second head, includes 
the discussion and application of the practical formule for velocities and 
pressures within the gun, and the bearing of these on gun construction. 
The third division takes up the study of the metallurgy of gun-metals, 
discusses and compares types of guns and carriages, investigates the 
manufacture of explosives, projectiles, and fuses, and makes a careful 
study of the history and value of armor; this division includes also a 
trip of observation to the principal founderies and shops of the country, 
so that the members of the class can witness the latest practices in 
operation. 

The Department of Electricity and Submarine Mining aims to 
give student-officers a generous theoretical and practical course in 
electricity and its application to sea-coast defense. Officers are re- 
quired personally to set up electrical batteries, join up circuits, and to 
make the usual measurements of electrical resistance, electro-motive 
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force, and capacity. The portion of the course under the head of Sub- 
marine Mining is subdivided into a theoretical and practical course; the | 
former including a full descriptive and analytical study of the dif- 
ferent types of torpedoes with the principles connected with planting 
and firing them; the latter applies in actual practice all the principles 
and processes studied in the theoretical division, and is the principal 
part of the course in electricity, considered as a whole. 

The Department of Military Science would seem, at first thought, 
out of place at a technical school of heavy sea-coast artillery, especially 
when it is considered that so much time as fifteen weeks is devoted to 
the study of it, and it treats solely of field artillery and the action of 
field artillery with an army in the field. The reason is to be found in 
the fact that heretofore the artillery arm has had no school for field 
artillery, but, now that there is a school organizing at Fort Riley, it is 
likely that this department will be transferred to that school, in which 
event the time now devoted to this course can be apportioned among 
the other departments, some of which urgently need the time. The 
Department of Military Science includes the subjects of Minor Tactics, 
Logistics, Battle Tactics, Strategy, Military Geography, associated with 
practical problems ; throughout, it is the aim to emphasize and bring 
out in relief the réle of field artillery in warfare. 

Instruction in the Department of Chemistry and High Explosives 
embraces a course of lectures on chemical philosophy, qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, and the manufacture and chemistry of high ex- 
plosives. After the course of lectures the student-officers work in the 
laboratory for some time in making small quantities of typical explosives 
and in making analyses. 

A special course of instruction, not classified above, is given in Cord- 
age, covering the afternoon hours (2.30 to 4 o’clock) for seven weeks, 
It includes the study of the manufacture and uses of all kinds of 
cordage material, its care, preservation, and use. A second division of 
the subject takes up the powers and uses of pulleys and tackles, Each 
officer is further required to personally make the series of hitches, 
knots, and splices used in the service of pulleys, blocks, and tackle, 
and to apply the same in practical cases. 

Another excellent feature in the Fort Monroe course is the prac- 
tical instruction in telegraphy and photography, given to all members 
of the class. In telegraphy each student-officer is required to practice 
with the common Morse telegraph instrument until fifteen words per 
minute can be sent and received. In photography, after a short theo- 
retical course, as a preliminary, officers enter the laboratory and prac- 
tice in taking and developing negatives and printing and mounting 
photographs. 

The most important department of this school is, without doubt, 
that of Practical Instruction in Artillery Exercises. This course covers 
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the entire two years, and is most interesting and instructive. All possi- 
ble mechanical problems connected with the transportation, mounting, 
dismounting, and serving heavy guns, with their carriages and accessory 
material, have been worked out, systematized, and arranged into classes, 
and it is these “classes” that constitute the valuable drill exercises. 
The classes are grouped under the lettered divisions A, B, C, and D. 
Class A includes exercises in connection with field-guns and machine- 
guns; Class B, siege-guns, howitzers, and mortars; Class C, sea-coast 
guns and mortars. Class D relates to artillery-firing practice with 
guns of all kinds, and, associated with this, is practical work in ballistics, 
range-finding, and ship-tracking. 

Besides the school for officers there is one also for non-commissioned 
officers, which includes a well-arranged course in military engineering, 
signaling, artillery matériel and the use thereof, explosives, mechanics, 
and electricity, the object being to make non-commissioned officers and 
intelligent privates sufficiently informed about the principles of these 
branches that they may render intelligent assistance in the difficult and 
delicate exercises and drills connected with the service of sea-coast — 
artillery and torpedo defense. 


THE ENGINEER SCHOOL. 


Willet’s Point, N.Y., is garrisoned by Companies “ A,” “ B,” “C,” 
and “ D” of the Battalion of Engineers of the United States army. A 
major of engineers commands the post. The personnel connected with 
these companies, and the commanding officer, constitutes the United 
States Engineer School. The lieutenants make up the class of student- 
officers ; the captains act as instructors. An academic staff directs the 
instruction in very much the same way as explained for the Fort 
Monroe School. 

Besides the lieutenants of engineers, on duty with the companies 
of the battalion, it has been and is still the policy of the War Depart- 
ment to detail annually a number of lieutenants from the line of the 
army at large to take a seven-months’ course in torpedo instruction. 

The course of the school as at present arranged dates from the year 
1887-88. It is divided into a winter course and a summer course 
for each year, and covers three years. A new class is formed each 
year by the recent graduates from the Military Academy that enter 
the Corps of Engineers; there are thus three distinct classes at the 
school, and one is relieved annually ; in this respect the school differs 
from both the Fort Monroe and the Fort Leavenworth Schools. The 
winter course begins the first of September and ends the last of April. 
The summer course begins the first of May and ends about November 
first. The winter season is, speaking in a general way, devoted to 
theoretical work, the summer season to practical work. 

The first winter’s course is for those engineer officers who are passing 
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the first winter with the battalion, and for those officers of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry who may have been assigned to take the torpedo 
course. It includes a course in submarine mining, covering nineteen — 
weeks. This course gives to members of this class considerable theo- 
retical work in connection with the general subject of electricity and 
magnetism, and practice in the application of the principles to sub- 
marine mining. Throughout a greater portion of the time student- 
officers are required to be at work in the laboratory six hours a day. 
After the torpedo course has been finished the engineer officers of the 
class are required to take up a special course in civil engineering, cover- 
ing three weeks. 

The second winter’s course includes a course of five weeks in civil 
engineering, one of seven weeks in military engineering, one of four 
weeks in photography, and one of four weeks in submarine mining. 
The civil engineering course is devoted to the study measurement of 
river discharge, improvement of non-tidal rivers, improvement in tidal 
rivers. That of military engineering takes up the. subjects of the 
attack and defense of forts; modern guns, carriages, and projectiles, 
armor, and ships of war. In photography officers are required to 
produce negatives by the wet and dry process, develop and intensify 
negatives, print and mount prints; special attention in this course is 
given to map-printing and photo-lithography, each officer being re- 
quired to produce twelve copies of a photo-lithograph map of his own 
work. The four weeks devoted to submarine mining is passed test- 
ing cables and joints, and in giving instruction to enlisted men. 

The third winter’s course is divided so as to give eleven weeks to 
civil engineering, three weeks to military engineering, and four weeks 
to submarine mining. In civil engineering the study of river engineer- 
ing is continued as to measurement of discharge and improvement of 
navigation, also the subjects of harbor improvement, canals, steam- 
engines, and pumps. The time allotted to military engineering is 
taken up in the study of military operations. The course closes with 
testing submarine torpedo lines the same as for the second winter’s 
course. 

The summer course, as already stated, is chiefly a practical course, 
partaking somewhat of the nature of an annual drill. Twenty-eight 
weeks are given to these exercises. They include siege battery con- 
struction and siege work of a general nature, pontoon-bridge and 
trestle-bridge building, military map-making, and reconnoissance work. 
Torpedo drill is special, and much time and attention given to it; it 
includes the planting of a grand group as for service, testing and 
operating the group, use of electric light, and the adjustment of elec- 
trical apparatus. Each officer is required to make a careful instru- 
mental survey of one square mile of ground with contours, the map 
being plotted to a scale of twelve inches to the mile with contours 
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ten feet apart, and a hydrographic survey of about one-quarter square 
mile of adjacent water-areas, including measurements of currents. 
Another part of the summer course is practical field astronomy, in- 
cluding practical problems in correcting time and determining latitude 
and longitude. 

As at Fort Monroe, so here, there is a school for enlisted men ; the 
course includes instruction in telegraphy, boat service, charging mines, 
and all other duties connected with preparing torpedo material and 
planting torpedoes, cordage, simple electrical testing, and, for non- 
commissioned officers, instruction in map-making. 


THE INFANTRY AND CAVALRY SCHOOL. 


The school at Fort Leavenworth has all branches of the line 
represented at it, and, in time, it bids fair to develop into a general 
war school for the combined instruction of officers of all arms of the 
service in the highest applications of the military art; at present, 
however, only infantry and cavalry lieutenants receive instruction. 
An officer connected with the school, in an article of recent publica- 
tion, gives expression to the following estimate of the work done there : 
“The course is thorough and practical. Every officer who graduates 
at Fort Leavenworth is qualified to survey and map any region; to 
make a reconnoissance either mounted or on foot, and render a good 
field-map and report of the result ; to construct field fortifications and 
military bridges; to drill a company, troop, or battalion; to command 
an outpost, an advanced guard, or q rear guard ; to adopt the tactics 
of his own arm to the terrain on which he may be using it ; and much 
else that may be of inestimable value to him in the practical duties of 
war. Nothing is limited to mere theory. The course in the art of 
war (probably the most extended one taught in America) is not limited 
to military history and a theoretical study of campaigns, but in its 
branch of minor tactics embraces the solution of military problems in 
the field. The month of October each year is devoted to this prac- 
tical work.” It will be interesting to examine the course in the light 
of the above. 

The organization is in all essentials the same as the Fort Monroe 
School. There are four companies of infantry, four troops of cavalry, 
and one battery of field artillery stationed at Fort Leavenworth. The 
lieutenants of infantry and cavalry constitute the class, which is formed 
by detailing one lieutenant from each regiment of infantry and cavalry. 
The course covers two years, and there is but one class present at a 
time, the detail of officers being made every second year. The post is 
under the command of a field-officer, and he is assisted by two other 
field-officers of infantry and cavalry. The instructors and assistant 
instructors are taken from the army at large; in this respect the school 
differs from Fort Monroe and Willet’s Point. There are six depart- 
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ments of study,—namely : 1, Department of Military Art; 2, Depart- 
ment of Infantry; 3, Department of Cavalry; 4, Department of . 
Law; 5, Department of Engineering ; 6, Department of Artillery. 
There is, besides, a short course in Military Hygiene. Each de- 
partment divides its work distinctively into, first, a theoretical course, 
and, second, a practical course. The first year’s course of instruction 
begins September 15 and ends May 31. The months of July and 
August are devoted to purely practical exercises in the field, and the 
month of October is given up to field problems in minor tactics. The 
second year’s course begins September 1 and ends May 31. Both the 
text-book recitation system and the lecture system of imparting in- 
struction are used; special stress is given to practical work, the 
regulations prescribing that not less than one-third of the entire time 
shall be devoted to practical work. 

Many officers of infantry and cavalry are appointed from the 
ranks or directly from civil life, and it is not always possible for such 
to take up the course in full at once and proceed with other officers 
who are graduates of the Military Academy. For the benefit of such it 
has been necessary to introduce a preliminary course of instruction in 
mathematics; this consists of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry ; 
those taking these drop one or more of the regular studies, the par- 
ticular ones to be dropped being determined by the staff. 

The course in Infantry, besides the drill exercises prescribed by the 
regular drill-book, includes a liberal course in Military Art; this em- 
braces the study of the military policy and system of our country and 
the military institutions of foreign countries ; strategy and the general 
principles of warfare; investigation of possible theatres of war in the 
United States and neighboring foreign states ; organization ; grand and 
minor tactics; military geography; military administration. In the 
application exercises use is made of the ample grounds in the vicinity 
of Fort Leavenworth for the solution of problems relating to “ posi- 
tions” and problems in the attack and defense of positions. In this 
course each student is required to prepare an essay upon at least one 
campaign and one battle in which the armies of the United States have 
been engaged. 

The course in Law includes the subjects of military law proper 
and the laws of war, the relation of the military to the civil branches 
of the government, constitutional law (Cooley’s), international law; 
the recitations throughout being supplemented by lectures. 

The course in Engineering embraces the practical study of survey- 
ing instruments and the processes of topographical surveying, much 
attention being given to reconnoissance work ; it includes, also, prac- 
tical work in making, photographing, photo-lithographing, and repro- 
ducing maps by all speedy processes. Each student-officer is required 
to make a complete itinerary survey to scale of sy} 57, covering six miles 
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from four hundred to five hundred yards on either side, and a hasty 
survey with box-compass and protractor to zg}55-. The class, further, 
is divided into groups, and each group assigned an area of country 
to map, and the areas are so chosen that the maps of all groups may be 
subsequently fitted together, giving a continuous map of the larger area. 
All these maps are to be accompanied by full statistical memoirs. 
The Department of Engineering also includes the subjects of field 
fortification, hasty bridge building, signaling, field telegraphy, and 
building superintendence. As a whole, it is an excellent course and 
cannot but be of immense benefit to those taking it. 

The course in Cavalry is a very useful one; it embraces, besides 
the usual drill exercises of the drill-book, practical exercises in recon- 
noissance, duty as advanced guard, outpost duty, day and night 
service. A careful study is required of the subjects bits and bitting, 
shoes and shoeing, training and breaking horses, and the care of the 
horse. Student-officers further study the anatomy and pathology of 
the horse, the treatment of diseases and minor surgical cases, and 
also, when opportunity offers, are required to attend clinics given by 
the veterinary surgeon. Finally, officers are tested from time to time 
as to the measure of their practical knowledge by having horses pre- 
sented to them for inspection, and are called upon to specify defects 
and good points. 

The course in Artillery consists of recitations and lectures in refer- 
ence to the use of field artillery and practical problems in field exer- 
cises; it includes the subjects of organization, employment in action, 
‘ the study of powders, cannon, and projectiles, with special referenee to 
their value and use in field artillery. 

The course on Military Hygiene consists principally of a series of 
lectures on the hygiene of clothing, alimentation, lodgment of troops, 
precautions against ordinary diseases common to armies in campaigns, 
and upon early aid to the injured in case of wounds, drowning, etc. 


THE LIGHT ARTILLERY AND CAVALRY SCHOOL. 


The Fort Riley School, which is now in course of establishment, is 
designed especially to give instruction to the light artillery and cavalry. 
The war service of these two arms is united by special bonds. Since 
the time of Frederick the Great, cavalry and horse artillery have been 
considered inseparable, if best results are to be reaped ; and this inter- 
dependence has, if possible, been made more apparent by recent wars, 
in which new réles of the cavalry require it often to detach itself by 
long distances from the main army, and frequently to meet infantry 
and mixed arms when so separated. It is likely, therefore, that, while 
in some measure there will be two distinct schools at Fort Riley, the 
supplemental relation of the arms will be recognized and both schools 
will be conducted in harmony therewith. 
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It is believed that a candid review of the courses set forth above 
will support the assertion that a well-arranged system of military edu- 
cation has been devised by our authorities; and it must be admitted 
that the mere fact that young officers are assembled for the special pur- 
pose of pursuing professional studies is an excellent thing, apart from 
the measure of instruction they may receive through the labors of con- 
scientious instructors. While the programmes of instruction are so 
deserving of praise, it would be wrong to assume that there is no room 
for improvement. There have been, indeed, some recent criticisms as to 
the methods of imparting instruction in the post-graduate schools. The 
point is made, that there has been too close a following of the under- 
graduate West Point system in the post-graduate schools ; that men are 
kept bound to the methods found best for boys; that officers are called 
upon to pursue the study of their profession after the same manner that 
cadets at West Point are required to follow the obligatory courses of the 
Military Academy. It is claimed that the obligatory recitation class sys- 
tem, that does so well at West Point, sacrifices many good points when 
it is attempted to apply it to young men who are old enough to see the 
serious side of life and are reaching out mentally for a professional line 
of study to cling to for life. It is of course necessary to oblige cadets to 
keep step and move abreast through the entire West Point course, for 
here the object is to produce a certain class-type ; but why, it is asked, 
should the same system be applied to our military post-graduate schools ? 
Ought not, indeed, post-graduate instruction to avoid as much as possi- 
ble the class feature of the under-graduate school where the individual 
is lost to sight, and ought not there be an effort to bring out, rather, 
into relief, the individual by permitting him to choose certain subjects 
or a certain subject agreeable to his inclinations and letting him follow 
such in a special way? If one possesses any gift of mental nature he 
becomes aware of it by the ease with which he can follow along the 
line; it is his line of least mental resistance, and it is a pleasure to 
follow it; why should not special schools which find their own reason 
for existence in this very principle, apply the principle within them- 
selves? It is, in truth, a matter of no little surprise to find optional 
courses abounding in schools abroad and in our own civil schools of a 
post-graduate nature, and yet no adequate provision is made for them 
in our post-graduate military schools. 

It is taken for granted that a certain fixed proportion of instruction 
should be required of every student-officer passing through a post- 
graduate school, but, after this has been fairly accomplished, there 
should be, it is thought, a field of optional studies opened to him, from 
which he may select one to pursue with an enthusiasm born of affection ; 
by this means able specialists will be produced; and specialists are 
essential in these days in military life as well as in civil life. The 
same man who, when forced to learn something he has no love for, 
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develops into a purely ornamental entity, might, if he be allowed to 
follow in a special way a subject of his own selection, develop, instead, 
into an honest and ardent worker. 

There is one important point in regard to the post-graduate schools 
that deserves serious attention. While the Military Academy at West 
Point is established by law, all the special schools above described are 
founded only on orders. The heads of departments at West Point are 
selected with great care from a field without limit. They hold the 
assimilated rank of field-officer, and occupy their positions until retire- 
ment. On, the other hand, the heads of departments of the post- 
graduate schools are, as a rule, captains, selected from a limited field, 
and sometimes as a result of mere chance or accident; it is to be ex- 
pected that they are not always fitted for the task imposed upon them 
nor suited to the duty. They do not have any fixed tenure in their 
positions, and hence cannot be impelled to that interest one has in a 
life’s work. It would seem that the school of higher education—the 
climax of the whole system—ought to be established on as firm a basis 
as the lower school, and ought to enjoy the ordinary essentials in educa- 
tional work of heads of departments with permanent tenures, chosen 
from the widest field on account of qualifications specially fitting them 
for such responsible positions. 

In regard to West Point, we of the army have heard the same 
criticism passed that Lieutenant Wainwright, of the navy, in the January 
UNITED SERVICE says is made against the Naval Academy,—namely, 
that cadets are not instructed to be practical officers. With us such 
statements are, as a rule, based upon some blunder that has been made by 
a young graduate in the performance of his studies as post-quartermaster, 
or in connection with duty on boards of survey, etc. Again, there is 
a second class of critics who, at times, assert in a positive way that 
everything that is not tactics and drill at West Point is worthless, in- 
deed harmful, since youthful minds are being filled with general 
scientific facts which work to keep out of the cadet’s mind purely 
military matters. Now, it is submitted, that both these critics miss 
entirely the idea sought to be attained in the under-graduate course. It 
is not attempted to instruct cadets in the actual duties of a quartermaster, 
or artillery officer, engineer officer, or any other officer of the army ; the 
conception at the foundation of the present system is, that the practical 
duties of the officer are to be acquired by the cadet after graduating,— 
that is, when he has chosen his arm of service, and is an officer thereof. 
And it is to serve this very end our schools of application have been 
established. West Point claims only to prepare the foundation upon 
which the superstructure may be erected. The second critic is, of 
course, the officer who, looking back, begrudges the time he gave 
to the discussion of equations in astronomy and mechanics, perhaps 
to electricity and mineralogy, and surely to calculus and least squares. 
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The only reply to be made to such is, that if a young man of to-day does 
not possess information on these subjects he is not an educated person, 
and it is desirable that the graduates of the Military Academy shall stand 
equal with the graduates of other institutions of learning in public esti- 
mation ; and, further, the mental drill to be had in mathematical and 
scientific studies is of a special nature, and cannot, in the opinion of 
those who advocate them, be reproduced by the same time spent in other 
studies. There is, moreover, abundance of time for the officer, if he be 
inclined to study, to learn everything our second critic would have him 
learn. But over and beyond all such considerations and criticisms as 
these, our whole system of military education is a good one, and compares 
favorably with that of any foreign nation. West Point has long since 
taken its place among the first under-graduate military schools of the 
world, and with proper legislative support and the continued encourage- 
ment of the War Department the schools of application will maintain a 
position no less worthy. 
E. M. WEAVER, 
First Lieutenant Second Artillery, U.S.A. 
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A MODERN BATTLE-SHIP. 


THE type of the-modern battle-ship is in a very unsettled state at the 
present time, owing to the impossibility of combining all the desirable 
qualities in one vessel, and each type differs from the other according 
as the designers have given prominence to one or more qualities and 
sacrificed others in their opinion less important. The meaning of the 
term battle-ship is not exactly fixed in marine nomenclature, and 
many very different classes of vessels are at times so called ; but by 
the best authorities it is used to take the place of the older term, ship 
of the line, line-of-battle ship,—that is, a vessel designed to take her 
place in the line of battle, to give battle to any type of ship; a ship 
designed for the general purposes of war and not to fill some special 
duty, as a cruiser, a coast-defense vessel, or a torpedo-boat. Still, it 
is difficult to draw the line between some battle-ships of limited 
coal endurance and some coast-defense vessels. The draught would 
here generally be the distinguishing characteristic, as the coast- 
defense vessel would usually be of light draught to enable her to 
enter a large number of harbors and to mancuvre in shallow water. 
Also between some battle-ships of great coal endurance and some 
armored cruisers, the armored cruiser would be generally more 
lightly armored, especially the gun protection, and swifter than the 
battle-ship. 

The qualities desired in a battle-ship may be divided into two 
classes,—those for offense and those for defense. For offense she must 
have a heavy armament, with large supplies of ammunition, a strong 
ram, great speed, a large coal endurance, handiness with a stable gun- 
platform, and possibly torpedoes with their necessary appliances, and 
the officers and crew with their supplies. For defense she needs 
protection to the life of the vessel, the buoyancy and motive-power, 
against guns, rams, and torpedoes, and to the crew against guns ; 
search-lights to detect torpedo-boats and possibly nets to arrest 
torpedoes. Speed, handiness, and coal might also be placed to the 
credit of defense, as they would be needed in case of escaping after an 
injury or from a superior force ; but as far as considerations of design 
go, they properly belong on the offensive side in a battle-ship. Size 
and cost are the two factors that force the compromise and prevent the 
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realization of the ideal battle-ship. Size is probably the most im- 
portant factor, for it might be possible to build a vessel practically 
indestructible, as far as modern weapons have been developed, carrying 
a sufficiently formidable armament to overwhelm any armor-clad of 
the present day, and with great speed and coal endurance. While 
some countries would be deterred from building them because of their 
enormous cost, England would be likely to have one or more of them, 
did not the excessive size necessary to secure these qualities make their 
usefulness more than doubtful. 

The armament is naturally the first point to be considered in a 
fighting vessel, and there is as much difference in the calibre and 
number of guns carried as in the construction of the vessels. With 
the advent of large-shell guns the number carried was decreased and 
the introduction of armor tended further in this direction, until 
vessels, as in our monitors, only carried two or three heavy guns. As 
armor increased in thickness guns increased in size and power, but the 
gun generally kept ahead of the armor, and it was found necessary, in 
order to carry armor of sufficient thickness, to limit it to certain parts 
of the ship, generally to the water-line, and even then not to the ex- 
treme ends; and to the gun turret, central battery or barbette. The 
great size of the guns made them very slow in delivering their fire, 
and the unarmored portions offered a target to lighter and more rapidly 
firing guns. The use of rapid-fire and machine guns was developed 
on board ship beeause of another pressure. The armor-clad vessels 
were threatened with destruction by numerous small torpedo-boats. 
This partly real and partly fancied need led to the development of the 
rapid-fire gun of smaller calibre, intended to destroy the swift torpedo- 
boat by a hail of missiles, and it was but a step to the rapid-fire gun 
of larger calibre, suitable to use against unarmored or lightly-armored 
portions of the opposing vessel ; so that battle-ships must again carry 
numerous guns in their batteries. The limit of the rapid-fire gun 
has been reached apparently in the 5- or 6-inch guns, as there the 
weight and length of the combined charge and projectile become too 
great to be handled in one. The weight that can be allotted to the 
armament becomes then the first consideration, and when that is 
determined upon, it must be divided between guns and ammunition, 
and the number and classes of guns must be selected. We see England 
going from the “ Minotaur,” completed in 1867, with seventeen 12-ton 
M. L. R. and fourteen machine guns; to the “ Dreadnaught,” com- 
pleted in 1875, with four 28-ton M. L. R., six rapid-fire guns, and 
sixteen machine guns; to the “ Howe,” completed in 1887, with four 
67-ton B. L. R., six 6-inch B. L. R., nineteen small rapid-fire guns, 
and seven machine guns; to the “ Trafalgar,” launched in 1887, not 
completed, with four 67-ton B. L. R., six 4;%-inch rapid-fire guns, 
seventeen small rapid-fire guns, and four machine guns; and, finally, 
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to the latest English design, the new battle-ship, with four 67-ton B. 
L. R., ten 6-inch rapid-fire guns, and twenty-four small rapid-fire 
guns, 

The whole question of guns must be considered with a regard to 
what other nations are building. If. they were building all battle- 
ships of the type of a low free-board monitor, it would be useless to 
carry a large number of rapid-fire guns, as such a vessel could be pro- 
tected throughout with armor too heavy to be pierced by their projec- 
tiles. If they were building their vessels of such types as the “ In- 
flexible,” the “ Benbow,” or the “ Lepanto,” a heavy auxiliary battery 
would be advantageous, as you might expect to inflict great damage 
with them at the unarmored portions, especially since the development 
of shells filled with high explosives. If they were relying on large 
numbers of lightly-armored vessels, whether torpedo-boats, rams, or 
armored cruisers, a heavy battery of rapid-fire guns would be the 
thing. 

Speed is the next question to settle. Some few seem to think that 
a battle-ship does not require high speed. They reason that there will 
be no gain in having high speeds, because the engagements probably 
will not be carried on at a higher rate than ten knots. This may be 
so, but you must reach your battle-field, and you may wish to leave it 
suddenly. Leaving the latter point out of consideration, it is certainly 
of great importance to be able to choose your time for engaging in the 
conflict, and this can be done by the ship with the highest speed. Your 
high speed will enable you to bring on an engagement and may aid in 
making its results decisive. It may enable you to ram the enemy or 
enable you to avoid being rammed by him. In fact, you must have 
speed, and the battle-ships should have as great, if not greater, speed 
than that of other nations, and you must sacrifice other qualities for 
this one most necessary, both in pursuit or in retreat, and you may do 
this with comparative security, for your opponent must have made 
sacrifices to obtain his speed. 

A strong ram is more a question of construction ; a battle-ship must 
have one, and the bow must be strong enough to withstand the shock 
of collision. There is some question as to shape, but that and the 
strength necessary are capable of exact conclusions and are hardly sub- 
jects of controversy. Some, who are advocates for armoring the entire 
length of the water-line, use the strength gained to resist impact as an 
additional argument; but the armor will not add to the structural 
strength, and while it will add to the local resistance at the point of 
impact, the damage from the blow of the ram will probably be too ex- 
tended to make the local resistance of importance either to the vessel 
ramming or the one being rammed. 

Again, a compromise must be made to insure handiness ; the battle- 
ship must have a reasonable tactical diameter, or she would be liable 
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to be rammed by a more handy vessel, provided the handy vessel were 
sufficiently protected to live under the fire of the battle-ship. And 
the success of the battle-ship, when ramming tactics are adopted, will 
largely depend upon the celerity with which she can alter her direction. 
Handiness can be secured by giving a proper shape to the under-water 
body, by giving large rudder-area with great helm-power, and by twin 
screws. The steadiness and height of the gun-platform are also im- 
portant points to be taken into consideration, so that the battle-ship 
may be able to use her battery in moderately rough weather. A high 
gun-platform, where the vessels are armored, requires increased weight 
for protection. 

Now comes the matter of protection ; and here the types are most 
varied, and the opinions of the different experts are most divergent. 
The great trouble in reconciling these various opinions is due to the 
fact that each one seems to hold firmly to his own point of view with- 
out being able or willing to look at those of others; their various 
points of view being fixed in their minds by the nature of their pur- 
suits, by the time at which their most important work was undertaken, 
and by personal peculiarities. The protection carried can be divided 
into two classes,—protection to the buoyancy, to the life, of the ship, 
and protection to the armament and men; the machinery furnishing 
the motive-power and the magazines being placed below the water- 
line in all ships of war. How much protection shall be given to the 
buoyancy of a battle-ship? In other words, how much can we afford 
to sacrifice of other necessary qualities in’ order to protect the ship from 
being sunk by her adversaries? If it were possible to build an un- 
sinkable battle-ship and still give her great offensive power, the question 
could be easily answered,—we would give them all the necessary pro- 
tection ; but as this is practically impossible, and it is evident that we 
cannot completely protect the buoyancy, it becomes necessary to arrive 
at a judicious compromise. A very small vessel may be secure, as she 
offers a very small target ; but she can carry but little in the way of offen- 
sive weapons, and cannot use these or sustain her speed in a seaway. 
The monitor type offers a small target and can be heavily armored, but 
such vessels cannot be driven at a high rate of speed ; they carry their 
guns too low and have too quick a motion to admit of their guns being 
used effectively in a seaway ; besides, without provision for a secondary 
battery, they are not protected against torpedo-boats. To illustrate how 
far apart some authorities are in this matter of protection, we can com- 
pare the designs of three of the highest authorities—Mr. W. H. White, 
Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, and Sir Edward Reed ; the first, chief naval con- 
structor, and the other two, ex-chiefs. Sir Edward Reed attacks the 
new 14,000-ton battle-ships, designed by Mr. White, for not being suffi- 
ciently protected ; while Sir Nathaniel Barnaby criticises their amount 


of vertical armor, thinking it unnecessarily large, and the size of the 
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vessels, believing it better policy to build a larger number of smaller 
vessels. Sir Edward Reed proposes a heavily-armored, double-turret 
vessel, with a thick belt rising to the turret amidships and tapering to 
nothing before the ends are reached. The turrets are carried well above 
the water-line, and a light superstruction carried up to the level of the 
turret gives the free-board necessary for speed, etc. A heavy protective 
deck covers over the vertical armor, curving from the base of the turrets 
downward to a point under water, forward strengthening the ram and 
aft the stern-post. This is unlike any design yet proposed, and as there 
is no provision for a heavy auxiliary battery, it is defective in offensive 
power and also in defensive strength against torpedo-boats. Its guns 
and buoyancy are well protected, provided a sufficient thickness of 
armor can be carried. Vertical side armor was first used, protecting 
both battery and water-line; but as it became necessary to increase its 
thickness, interior protection was partially adopted, such as protective 
decks, numerous water-tight subdivisions of the hull, and filling some 
of this space with stores, coal, cork, or some specially-devised substance, 
as cellulose, woodite, ete. The “Iron Duke,” completed in 1871, illus- 
trates the extreme type of vertical armor, and the “ Italia” and “ Le- 
panto,” launched in 1880 and 1883, the extreme type of internal 
protection. Sir N. Barnaby’s design is the latest form proposed for 
internal protection. He describes it as follows: “ There is an under- 
water deck. It is kept wholly under water, and may be, upon the 
dimensions shown (but with some corresponding variations in displace- 
ment), of thickness of from one inch to three inches. This deck is 
covered from end to end by a solid raft of packing material, manufac- 
tured by the woodite company, which rises above the water several feet 
at the sides and six inches in the middle. This packing material is 
practically non-absorbent of water. It will exclude for twenty-four 
hours six per cent. of the water which would enter an empty compart- 
ment. It requires an appropriation of weight of from four to five per 
cent. of the displacement. By this means the floating power of the 
ship is preserved against sudden destruction under artillery fire. The 
raft body can only be slowly destroyed.” The vessel was designed to 
be about 3200 tons. The French idea of protection by a complete 
water-line belt is best represented by the “ Morceau” and “ Neptune,” 
launched in 1887. 

The adherents of vertical armor claim that the internal protection 
is not sufficient, that it will be riddled by shell from rapid-fire guns, 
particularly with shell charged with high explosives, and even if not 
sunk, their handiness and speed will be destroyed, and possibly the 
vessels will capsize. Again, in vessels like the “Italia” and “ Le- 
panto” high explosives may burst under the heavy barbettes raised 
high above the protective deck, and the security of the structure be en- 
dangered. Sir N. Barnaby’s design is not open to this latter objection, 
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as his gun protection extends below the water-line and rests on the 
protective deck, but the raft body may be rapidly destroyed by high - 
explosives. ‘The adherents of internal protection claim that vertical 
armor does not afford sufficient protection. In the “ Morceau’’ the 
vertical belt is narrow and only eighteen inches thick. In a seaway 
she is liable to injury below the belt, and, if injured above the belt, 
she might ship a dangerous amount of water; besides, they claim that 
eighteen inches is not sufficient to keep out projectiles from large-calibre, 
high-power guns. The barbettes are liable to injury by explosions 
under their platform, as in the “ Lepanto,” and to obtain a belt for 
the entire length of the water-line much has been sacrificed. Her 
battery is light for a vessel of 10,581 tons, her speed is only fifteen 
knots, and her coal endurance only four thousand knots, at ten knots’ 
speed. The “Iron Duke” has a high belt from stem to stern, extend- 
ing well under water ; but as it is only from six to eight inches thick, 
it is easily penetrated, and affords entirely insufficient protection. The 
“ Inflexible,” completed in 1881, and the “ Ajax,” in 1883, combine 
both systems. They have short, thick, deep belts and water-tight 
compartments, packed with cork, extending some distance forward and 
abaft the citadel, and in the “ Ajax” the belt rests on a protective deck 
below the water-line. These vessels have large areas exposed to the 
attack of rapid-fire guns, and the belts are not sufficiently thick to 
insure against the heavy projectiles. The “ Nile” and the “Trafalgar,” 
of 11,940 tons, are probably the best-designed battle-ships afloat. 
They were launched in 1887 and 1888, and are being completed. 
They are mainly dependent upon vertical armor for protection, having 
a thick belt with a high armored citadel. The armor is twenty inches 
at and below the water-line, and decreases to sixteen inches. Forward 
and abaft a heavy steel deck slopes down to ram and stern-post. The 
heavy guns, four in number, are in turrets, and there is a central 
box battery above: an armored steel deck that covers the citadel. It 
is claimed that if all the unarmored portions above the protective 
deck were laid open to the water their trim would be but slightly 
affected and their speed but slightly decreased, and the armor about 
the water-line should keep out all or nearly all projectiles. They 
have a speed of sixteen and a half knots, and a coal endurance of 
six thousand five hundred knots at ten knots’ speed. But there have 
been sacrifices; although, generally speaking, they have been made 
most judiciously. The ‘‘ Camperdown,” 10,600 tons, carries a slightly 
heavier battery than the “ Trafalgar,”-has a little more speed, and six 
hundred knots more coal endurance,—quite a gain for a vessel 1300 
tons smaller. But the “Camperdown” is poorly protected, dnd the 
same may be said of all of the admiral class. They have a short, low 
belt, only eighteen inches thick, resting on a protective deck. The 
heavy guns are in barbettes, with an armor of twelve to fourteen inches, 
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and the auxiliary battery is unprotected. Whereas the “Trafalgar” 
has turrets with eighteen inches of armor, and her light guns are in a 
box battery, with 3-inch plates on the side, and five inches thwart- 
ship bulk-heads. The admiral class are a fine lot of vessels, good sea 
boats, but they would not be able to stand up long opposed to such 
vessels as the “ Nile” and “ Trafalgar.” 

The gun protection is in a less uncertain state, but still there are 
considerable differences. Nearly all good authorities admit that the 
heavy gun positions must be protected, and at present they are enclosed 
either in a turret or placed in a barbette. The barbette not requiring 
so much weight in armor, generally admits of the gun being carried 
higher than the turret, and the difference of weight is expended in 
protecting its base. In the French barbettes the gun-carriage and ma- 
chinery only are protected, but in the English barbettes the crew also 
are afforded better protection, and, in fact, they are well protected 
against most ships, but in attacking fortifications they would be ex- 
posed to shrapnel fire. The chief objection, to both English and 
French barbettes, is the exposure of the entire length of the gun to 
injury from rapid-fire projectiles. There is great difference in the 
practice in regard to the protection of the smaller calibres, the aux- 
iliary battery. In some ships these guns have no protection beyond 
their shields, but are widely distributed, so that some may escape 
injury. In others they are protected by transverse bulk-heads, that 
have the merit of at least preventing the guns from being disabled 
by raking shots from similar guns. The experiments on the “ Re- 
sistance,” in England, and the “ Belliqueuse,” in France, with high 
explosives has led to the protection of the auxiliary battery ; so an- 
other weight has been added and again some quality must be sacri- 
ficed. In the “Nile” and “Trafalgar” the box battery enclosing 
the 4.7-inch R. F. guns, with its 3-inch plates on the side and 5-inch 
bulk-heads, is supposed to be sufficient to cause most high-explosive 
shells to explode on the outside; still, it is too thin to keep out 
the projectiles from the larger-calibre rapid-fire guns, and the ordi- 
nary projectiles will readily pierce the plating. Imagine what an 
advantage the “Nile” would have over the “Camperdown.” At 
opening range she could pierce the armor of her opponent while her 
own would be invulnerable. At close quarters, with her protected 
rapid-fire guns and explosive shells, she could sweep the men from the 
“ Camperdown’s” guns, cut up her unarmored ends, and endanger the 
barbettes. If she had a torpedo-boat with her, the “ Camperdown” 
would be at her mercy, for by closing in on the “‘ Camperdown,” and 
driving the men away from her guns, she would deprive the “ Camper- 
down” of her main defense against torpedo-boats. 

The designs for the new English battleships have been well 
thought out. Mr. White, who is certainly a most talented if not the 
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most talented naval architect in England, and that is saying the best in 
the world, has had the problem placed before him by the leading naval — 
officers of England,—men who have had large practical experience, 
enormous experience, compared to the rest of the world, thanks to the 
extent of their manceuvres and experiments. He has most skillfully 
solved the problem; his design gives a very heavy battery, with high 
speed, great coal endurance, and excellent protection, and a large 
weight of armor has been used to protect the larger rapid-fire guns. 
The 6-inch R. F. guns are carried well above the water-line, over 
the citadel that is covered with 5-inch plate (now said to be increased 
to 6-inch), so as to keep out shells filled with high explosives from the 
space below the gun-platform ; and the crew of the guns are protected 
by some device that has not been divulged, but which is something 
more than mere shields. But even these splendid ships of 14,000 
tons, the largest ever designed, have weak points; all but one are to 
have barbettes, so that the guns may be carried higher above the 
water ; and in addition to the objections already urged against barbettes, 
there is another quite serious one, and that is the danger to the men 
serving the guns, from machine and small rapid-fire guns in the tops, 
when at close quarters. They have only eighteen inches of armor at 
the water-line, which is readily penetrated by guns of the calibre they 
carry. 

If we look back at history we will find that far more vessels of 
war were captured, because the crew were killed, wounded, and demor- 
alized, than were sunk ; and there seems to be no good reason why this 
should not be the case in modern actions. It would be about as diffi- 
cult to-day to sink a well-protected battle-ship by the blows of modern 
guns as it was to sink the old ship of the line with the old gun. The 
effect of ramming has been greatly exaggerated ; ships are not built to- 
day as they were when the battle of Lessa was fought; it will take 
more than one blow from a ram to sink a battle-ship under ordinary 
circumstances; and unless previously disabled, it will be a very un- 
usual occurrence for a ship to receive more than one or two blows 
during an action. The most experienced torpedo officers of the Eng- 
lish navy seem to be agreed that it will take three well-delivered tor- 
pedoes of the Whitehead type to sink a battle-ship. We may presume, 
therefore, that battle-ships will resemble vessels of old in this particular, 
and will be able to resist the fire of guns such as they carry and resist 
the attack of vessels of their own class for some time. In order that 
they may return their opponent’s fire, their guns’ crews must be 
afforded reasonable protection ; and the battle-ship being a compromise, 
as it is impossible in a vessel of reasonable displacement to carry a 
heavy battery well protected with complete protection of buoyancy, 
she will carry a heavy battery well protected and with sufficient pro- 
tection to the buoyancy to enable her to remain afloat although suffer- 
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ing considerable damage. The “ Nile” and “Trafalgar” seem to com- 
bine all the necessary qualities to the highest degree obtainable on their 
dimensions, their weak point being that the rapid-fire guns have only 
three inches of protection. The new English battle-ship (turrets with 
redoubts), with greater displacement, has a heavier battery, the rapid- 
fire guns are better protected, they have higher speed, and seem to com- 
bine all the necessary qualities to a very high degree, only their eighteen 
inches of armor at the water-line may not be thick enough to keep out 
the heavier projectiles. 

In looking over all the arguments on the subject, it seems as if 
Mr. White and Sir N. Barnaby may not be so far apart as they, at 
first sight; appear to be in the late public discussions. Mr. White, 
from his official position, has many restrictions placed upon him, but 
also has many advantages over other naval architects. He is bound 
to defer to some extent to other official opinions, and he cannot feel at 
liberty to adopt any new device until after thorough experiment. Sir 
N. Barnaby, as the chief adviser of a construction company, is more 
at liberty to give free play to his own ideas, and naturally runs to 
smaller vessels; besides, his mind reverts to a concentrated battery 
from the ships designed for the English navy when he was chief 
constructor. 

We are about to build a small number of battle-ships, at least 
Congress is being urged to make an appropriation for that object, and 
most naval authorities seem to be convinced that we need them. Their 
necessity for a navy would seem a self-evident proposition, taking it 
for granted that the principal duty of a navy is to fight; but, un- 
fortunately, they cost large sums of money, and we have grown into 
the habit of relying on the genius of our countrymen to invent some 
cheaper device that may save us large expenditures in preparing for 
war. Doubtful expedients are always expensive in the long run; 
they may answer the purpose, but only after costly additions that may 
be nearly ruinous, and will always far exceed in price the necessary 
weapons for scientific warfare. 

We have one battle-ship building (the “'Texas’’) of a displacement 
of 6300 tons, with a maximum draught of twenty-three feet. She 
has a good armament and high speed for her size; but her water- 
line protection is so inadequate that she could resist the fire of guns 
like her own for only a short time. The two heavy guns are 
well protected, but there is no protection for her lighter-calibre 
guns, and the large space between the top of her belt and the bot- 
tom of her turret is open to damage from shells filled with high 
explosives. She is a fair second-class battle-ship, but what we need 
are some vessels capable of meeting the first-class battle-ships of the 


world. 
As we contemplate building only a few battle-ships, their draught 
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must not be over twenty-five feet, so that they may-be able to enter 
our principal ports, and their displacement cannot be much greater 
than 10,000 tons. This will make them somewhat smaller than the © 
“Nile” and “Trafalgar,” but with two and a half feet less draught 
they would be somewhat longer than those vessels, and we should be 
able to get increased speed. Being longer and of less displacement, 
they cannot have the same thickness of armor (twenty inches) as those 
vessels to protect the water-line. Again, as the present practice in 
both England and France shows us that they have gathered from their 
experiments that six inches is a sufficient but a necessary protection 
against high explosives, we must increase the protection for the lighter 
guns from the three inches of the “ Nile” to six inches. To do this 
we must again diminish the weight of our belt. It would seem as if, 
in so diminishing this thickness, we had passed the point where the 
vertical armor afforded sufficient protection to the water-line. We 
may diminish the supply of ammunition for the larger guns; one 
hundred rounds allowed for the “Texas” seems an unnecessarily large 
supply ; but as we will use rapid-fire guns (probably five inches) we 
must increase their supply. The “Nile” has a coal endurance of six 
thousand five hundred knots at ten knots’ speed. I believe that our first 
battle-ships can be of a more limited endurance, as they are mainly needed 
to protect our coast from invasion, and that between three and four 
thousand knots would be sufficient ; but even with this reduced supply 
of coal, it is doubtful if sufficient protection to the buoyancy can be 
given by vertical armor,—that is, a belt of sufficient depth, thickness, 
and length would ‘require too many sacrifices. May it not be better 
for us to adopt a combination of the White and Barnaby designs? 
Let them ‘have a heavy protective deck, well under water, with a 
complete raft body rising well above, formed of subdivisions packed 
with some water-excluding substance, this being sufficient to afford 
reasonable protection to the buoyancy against heavy projectiles; but, 
because of the known effect of high explosives, cover this with a belt 
of armor six inches thick, extending well above the water-line and to 
the protective deck below. If it is impossible to extend this belt 
entirely around the ship, let it go so far forward and aft as to leave 
only the well-subdivided fine ends unprotected. Carry the heavy guns 
(four) in well-armored turrets, as in the “Nile” and new English 
turret-ship, and have an enclosed citadel of 6-inch plate covering 
the turret positions and the portion below the position of the 5-inch 
guns. Then protect these guns in some manner similar to Mr. White’s 
design for the new battle-ships. Ifsuch a design be practicable, and 
there seems every reason to suppose it is, we would have vessels 
thoroughly capable of standing up against the fire of guns similar to 
those they carry, nearly, if not quite, as well able to sustain the fire of 
heavy guns at the water-line as the “Nile” and “Trafalgar,” and 
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better able to maintain the fire of their lighter guns, with as good 
protection at the water-line as the new English battle-ships, if not 
better, and with equal gun protection. Such vessels would be far 
better protected than any of the admiral class, although some,of them 
are of greater displacement, and all draw more water. In fact, they 
would be as powerful as any vessels afloat, and fully able to cope with 
any except, possibly, the new battle-ships now designed for England. 


RIcHARD WAINWRIGHT, 
Lieutenant USN. 





GESSI PASHA. 


A HERO OF THE SOUDAN. 


In view of the fact that interest has been awakened afresh in matters 
pertaining to the Soudan, it has been thought that the following brief 
sketch of one of the early heroes of that region, Gesei Pasha, would 
be of interest to the public as bringing to light some fragments, at least, 
of the scant knowledge attainable regarding the career of one of the least 
known, yet one of the most successful, of General Gordon’s lieutenants. 

In 1880, Gessi Pasha was the trusted lieutenant of General Gordon, 
as governor of the Bahr-el-Ghazel Province, in the Soudan. 

He is thus described in the terse language.of his chief, who was 
not in the habit of wasting words on any one: 

“ Romulus Gessi ; Italian subject ; aged forty-nine. Short, compact 
figure ; cool, most determined man. Born genius for practical ingenuity 
in mechanics. Ought to have been born in 1560, not in 1832. Same 
disposition as Francis Drake. Had been engaged in many petty 
political affairs. Was interpreter to Her Majesty’s forces in the 
Crimea and attached to the head-quarters of the Royal Artillery.”? 

Such was the man selected by General Gordon as commander and 
governor of one of his most important provinces. 

The province of Bahr-el-Ghazel, at that time, extended from the 
Bahr-el-Arab, on the north, to within four days’ march of the Congo, 
on the south ; the east and west boundaries being scarcely defined ; but, 
roughly speaking, they were represented by the territory between 24° 
and 30° 31’ east longitude. 

Scattered over this vast area were small settlements of Arabs and 
dongolowers, and no word can be too strong in condemnation of their 
conduct and character, their treatment of the natives having been in- 
human and brutal in the extreme. 

Few of the towns were fortified; but there was a kind of civil 
administration, each of the Arab stations having a vakil or governor, 
who had under him a few irregular troops, and who was supposed to 
be responsible for the good order of his district. 

To him a tax was paid in ivory, and the natives in the neighbor- 
hood had to provide sufficient grain and cattle for the support of the 
whole settlement. 

These small bands of officials were in the habit of plundering all 
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the surrounding natives, and they collected each year a goodly number 
of slaves; the young men being generally destined to recruit the ranks 
of the Egyptian army, while the women and children were sent, via 
Darfour and Kordofan, to be sold in Khartoum. 

The sufferings of these poor creatures on the journey, having only 
the most scanty supply of food, and often no water for days at a time, 
can be better imagined than described. Hundreds died on the way, 
and the slave-road could always be distinguished by the human bones 
—often of little children—which were strewed along the route. 

Over the Bahr-el-Ghazel Province a kind of rule prevailed before 
Gessi assumed command, but it was of the rough-and-ready order. 

The natives did not kill the Arabs, nor steal from them, for they 
knew the awful retribution which would follow such acts; but they 
murdered and robbed each other to their heart’s content. 

When one village had been unusually active or successful in raids, 
two or three of the neighboring villages combined together to punish 
the offenders; often killing all the men of the place they attacked, 
burning down the village, and dividing the women and children 
among themselves. 

This, however, was not the end ; for, “to put a stop to such disturb- 
ances,” the Arabs interfered, and when in their turn victorious, they 
took the spoil to replenish their own harems and slave caravans. The 
natives learned only too well the lessons their masters taught them, 
having lost whatever manliness they once possessed, and crime and 
vice were rife among them. 

In 1878, Sebehr Pasha Rahama was the most renowned slave- 
dealer in the province. He possessed not only thousands of slaves, 
but great riches and many troops, and had made a name for himself 
in assisting the Egyptian government in the conquest of Darfour. 

The Khedive had annexed this country in order to work some 
copper-mines, which he expected would prove very profitable, but 
which, in the end, did not prove a success. 

Sebehr was not content with the rank of pasha, which had been 
conferred upon him at the close of the war, but considered that, in 
acknowledgment of his services, he ought to be made governor of the 
province. 

He well knew that since the slave-traffic by the White Nile route 
had been stopped by Gordon Pasha, Darfour was the key to the 
slave-hunting grounds, and the facilities he would possess, as governor, 
for transporting his own slaves, at government cost, would be a source 
of immense profit, could he but get the appointment. 

The Egyptian government not acceding to his request, he went 
down to Cairo to urge his claims in person, taking with him costly 
presents, with which to bribe the pashas. 

His knowledge of the intrigues at the Egyptian capital warned 
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him to secure a safe retreat; so, before leaving Darfour, he assembled 
his sandjacks, and bound them by a terrible oath on the Koran to 
obey his son and carry out his orders, should he be unable to return. 

As he feared, he was detained in Cairo, and his son became at once 
the recognized leader of the robber band. In 1878, Sebehr wrote to 
his son, Suleiman Bey, that the time had arrived for throwing off the 
Egyptian yoke, and for making himself independent. 

His idea would seem to have been that the authorities at Cairo 
would send him up as the only man able to quell the rebellion he had 
himself instigated. If so, he was not far wrong, for when Gordon 
wrote for re-enforcements the government offered to send up Sebehr. 
However, fortunately, this was not done, and Sebehr was left in peace 
and comfort in Cairo, and in the enjoyment of his pension of five 
hundred dollars per month. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities large quantities of guns and am- 
munition had been sent from Cairo to the rebels, the custom-house 
officials having been bribed to pass them. 

Suleiman Bey, having set all law aside, proclaimed an open revolt 
against the government. Carrying fire and sword throughout the 
country, and meeting with little opposition from the government 
troops, he finally found himself at the head of an army commanded by 
fifty sandjacks, each of whom had from a hundred to a thousand men 
under him. 

The exact number of men under arms cannot now be known; but 
probably it was not far short of twenty thousand. 

‘It was this rebellion which brought Captain Gessi, as his rank then 
was, to the front. He was sent by General Gordon to put down the 
rebellion. He had with him only three hundred regular soldiers and 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred irregular negro troops. 

At the first encounter a desperate struggle took place. Suleiman 
Bey was driven from his stronghold,—Dem Idris; but he afterwards 
surrounded Gessi at the same place, and for three months fierce and 
almost daily fights took place. Gessi’s fortifications consisted, first, of 
a stockade twelve feet high, made of huge blocks of timber, all the 
crevices being filled with earth; then a trench eight feet deep, then 
another stockade four feet high, and then another trench. 

The reason for this plan of defense was that Suleiman’s force, 
numbering from ten to fifteen thousand, could attack the fort on all 
sides, and thus exposed the defenders to a cross-fire; but the double 
stockade enabled Gessi to fight in the trenches, the backs of his men 
being protected from the enemy’s rifles. At three points there were 
raised platforms for cannon and a rocket-tube; but, unfortunately, 
Gessi had only nine shells. One tree was left standing within the 
fort, which Gessi was in the habit of climbing, as from this position he 
could see the operations of the enemy; often the bullets struck the 
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tree, and once a bullet passed through his fez, but he was uninjured. 
Rifle-pits were dug all around the stockade, and within the place was 
like a rabbit-warren,—full of holes,—in which the women and children 
were placed for safety when the fort was shelled by the rebels. 

Gessi reached Dem Idris in December, 1878, and it was April, 
1879, before he was able to leave. During a part of this time Sulei- 
man sent eighteen or twenty shells a day into the fort, and often 
attacked it with desperate bravery. 

Gessi was successful in repelling the assaults; but, owing to a lack 
of ammunition, he was unable to follow up the advantage gained ; and 
not until the middle of March did a small supply of powder and shot 
reach him from Lado. Then he determined to act on the offensive, 
and, choosing a night when the darkness was greatest, he took a small 
body of men to a point about half way between Dem Idris and Sulei- 
man’s intrenichments, and in the night erected a small fort. 

The next day, when the enemy turned out to attack Dem Idris, 
they found themselves between two fires ; and a lucky Congreve rocket, 
the last in Gessi’s possession, set fire to Suleiman’s fort and blew up 
several of his powder-magazines. This completed the rout, for Sulei- 
man, being unable to stop the flames, his men turned and fled. Gessi 
at once followed up his victory, taking the rebels’ position, and finding 
there hundreds of half-burned bodies. 

Not many men could have sustained the hardships of that siege, for 
not only were the enemy recklessly brave,—as they have since proved 
abundantly in more recent campaigns in the Soudan,—but they were 
far superior in numbers, while Gessi’s own troops were’ weakened by 
dlisease, and their spirits depressed by long and forced delays. 

Gessi at length drove Suleiman into his last stronghold at Dem 
Suleiman. Here the slave-dealers made their last stand. They knew 
Gessi was coming, and so lay hidden in the grass, and as he was 
crossing a small stream poured a volley at him. His men, however, 
rushed splendidly forward and drove the rebels out of the woods, 
hundreds being killed, among whom were many Arabs, who had tried 
in vain to make a stand and rally their men. Their efforts were use- 
less, and they were shot down. 

Gessi passed on in triumph, and three hours later took Dem Sulei- 
man by storm, only a slight resistance being offered. Suleiman him- 
self fled at the approach of the government troops; but the end was 
near. Catching up with the fugitives at the village of Gara, Gessi 
sent one of his men to the rebel with his ultimatum. The man found 
no sentries posted, and walked straight into Suleiman’s tent and woke 
him with the startling summons,— 

“ The pasha’s salaams ; and if you do not lay down your arms in 
ten minutes, you are all dead men.” 

Suleiman had nearly seven hundred men ; Gessi only two hundred ; 
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and the surprise and rage of the slave-dealers, when they discovered 
this, too late, can well be understood. 

Gessi kept his men well under cover, and went to meet Suleiman 
attended by only a few officers, but he had given his men orders to 
make as much noise as possible. Bugles and drums were sounded on 
all sides, and a few men moved about in every direction, allowing the 
bright barrels of their guns to be seen above the grass. Thus the 
number of his men appeared to be much greater than it was in reality, and 
Suleiman had previously heard that three thousand more troops had 
been sent by Gordon Pasha to re-enforce Gessi. So he concluded that 
the re-enforcement had joined him, and that against such a force resist- 
ance would be fruitless ; and knowing of his father’s influence at Cairo, 
he imagined that, as on former occasions, his life would now be spared. 

As soon as Suleiman surrendered, Gessi ordered all the rebels to fall 
in, ground their arms, and march forward thirty paces. This done, at 
a signal his men rushed forward, seized the arms, and stood with pointed 
guns between the rebels and their weapons. A few of the ringleaders 
were put in irons, and the rest were sent, in bands of fifty, in different 
directions, each party being supplied with two guns for protection 
against leopards and other wild beasts. 

Soon after the surrender Suleiman was shot. Of his fifty captains, 
forty-seven were killed in battle, and of his followers, some two thou- 
sand were shot or hanged, and three thousand expelled from the terri- 
tory, strong measures being the only way to deal with them. Thus a 
most bloody war was ended, and Gessi was raised for his services to the — 
rank of pasha. As soon as the war was ended he undertook the 
onerous work of establishing a good and just government in the 
province. This, as may be imagined, was by no means an easy task, 
as the following incident illustrates: Among the numerous slaves kept 
by a gallabah, was a nice little girl about ten years old. One day her 
master, coming in, found she had eaten three ground-nuts. He was 
furious, and asked her how she had dared to eat them without his 
leave. Her answer might surely have touched the hardest heart : 
“You are my father, and I was hungry.” But nothing availed to 
pacify him ; seizing a club, he dashed out her brains, and at night had 
her body carried away and thrown into the jungle. For this murder 
he was arrested, tried, convicted, and executed, and surely he richly 
deserved his fate; but at Khartoum this was one of the cases brought 
forward by the Arabs as a complaint against Gessi. 

“What right had he,” they said, “to hang a man for killing his 
own slave? Can we not do what we will with our own ?” 

Mr. Felkin, who made the long journey from Uganda down the 
Nile, thus describes his first meeting with Gessi at Djour Chathos: . 

“Gessi Pasha arrived, and as soon.as we heard that he had come, we 
went to pay our respects to him. Seats were placed under a large 
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tree before his compound, and he was surrounded by numerous officers 
and soldiers. He received us very kindly, and was evidently much 
pleased to meet Europeans again, and we were glad enough to get some 
idea of this warm-hearted Italian. 

“‘ He was a small, wiry man, very impulsive and vivacious. He had 
gray hair, bright, lively eyes, and highly-nervous hands ; he seemed as 
if he could not sit still a moment, but was always on the move, and con- 
tinually occupied in making cigarettes, of which, when made, he rarely 
smoked more than half, but threw away the remainder to begin another. 
He expressed great joy at meeting us, and for an hour or two questions 
and answers followed each other in such rapid succession that to remem- 
ber the conversation would be impossible. I think I never met a more 
entertaining companion ; he had an inexhaustible fund of quaint humor 
and a large collection of anecdotes with which to enliven a conversation.”’* 

Mr. Felkin’s party were with him about two months, and during 
the whole time his kindness and consideration were unfailing. His 
generous hospitality was of great benefit to the party, for although his 
meals were very irregular,—sometimes one a day, sometimes two, and 
on rare occasions three,—yet he always insisted on the party sharing 
them with him. He was not above looking after his kitchen himself, 
and was wont to excuse himself for a minute, saying, “I must see if 
the soup is all right,” or, “if the cook is roasting the meat properly.” 
Those who have all the comforts and luxuries of civilized life at their 
command may smile, shrug their shoulders, and say, “It is evident 
Gessi was one who took good care to look out for a good dinner,” or be 
surprised that a pasha and commander of an army should give his per- 
sonal attention to such details. But to those wearied and weakened in 
mind and body by months of hard marching, constant fevers, and un- 
wholesome food, these dinners were a source of new life and strength, 
and Mr. Felkin could only admire and be grateful to the man who 
would throw his dignity to the winds if it stood in his way of doing a 
kindness to a friend. 

The revolt under Suleiman Bey, and the difficulties which the 
Soudan government experienced in its suppression, showed in an un- 
mistakable manner the immense wealth and influence possessed by the 
slave-dealers, and the great amount of sympathy felt by the inhabitants 
of Egypt proper for the rebels. 

They never imagined that Gessi Pasha would conquer, and there- 
fore felt themselves safe in favoring Suleiman, and in giving substantial 
proof of their secret hopes that he would succeed. 

This is not to be wondered at. The fact that the man who planned 
and instigated the revolt was living at Cairo, not only in freedom but 
apparently enjoying the Khedive’s favor, naturally suggested to them 
that the rulers of the country were not sincere in their avowed intention 

2 “ Uganda and the Soudan.”’ 
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to carry out the professed objects of the war; and they calculated that 
even if Suleiman Bey was for a time prevented from succeeding in 
his plans, no irretrievable harm would come to him, and that Gordon 
Pasha would ultimately fall. 

Later events have shown to the world that they were not at all 
wrong in their conjectures. 

Had not Gessi Pasha, notwithstanding that climate, disease, 
treachery, and famine appeared to be in league with his enemies; by 
indomitable courage and endurance crushed the rebellion, the end 
would have come long before it did, in the fall of Khartoum and the 
sacrifice of General Gordon. As for Gessi Pasha, he was spared that 
humiliation. ‘ 

While coming down the Bahr-el-Ghazel with a steamer and four 
boats, he was blocked by the “ Sudd” (floating vegetation on the Nile), 
near Lake No. His party was detained here about three months, and 
four hundred out of five hundred men died from fever or starvation. 

They had no food, and for a long time had to subsist on grass and 
the flesh of those who died. The horrors of such an imprisonment 
it is impossible to portray. It cost poor Gessi his life. He never 
recovered from the effects of the misery of such a sojourn. 

After having been rescued by M. Marno, he arrived at Khartoum 
a living skeleton, and in spite of the care and attention of devoted 
friends, he died at Suez on April 30, 1881. 

All honor to the noble men of integrity and energy who have 
devoted their lives to the honorable task of governing or attempting to 
govern these semi-civilized regions in the heart of Africa. Their 
work has not been in vain, although the defeat of some and the retreat 
of others has called a halt in the vast undertaking. 

Does it count for nothing that these regions have known the firm 
rule of a just governor for a time at least ? 

They knew it under Gessi Pasha, as under Gordon and Emin. 
There was for once before all the people an example of a just and 
righteous ruler who feared God and disregarded men; his life and 
actions were a manifest proof that all government is not necessarily 
cruel, corrupt, and tyrannical. 

During the time that Gessi Pasha was in power the burdens of 
down-trodden thousands were lightened by his just rule. Stern and 
unrelenting in repressing evil and cruelty, wherever he found them, 
his heart was tender, and he was ever ready to assist the oppressed, 
the sad, and the suffering. His diaries and papers are, I understand, 
confided to the care of Captain Camperto, and jit is to be hoped they 
will soon be given to the world, for they contain much interesting and 
valuable information. 

ALFRED LEE Royce, 
Chaplain U.S.N. 
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GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 


(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 
II.—MARLBOROUGH. 
(Continued from page 420.) 


WHILE Marlborough had thus attained and overcome the Danube, 
what had been the conduct of the French commanders he had left 
behind on the Meuse and the Rhine? Villeroy had nearly forty thou- 
sand men in hand; the army of Tallard, even allowing for a detach- 
ment sent in the spring to Marsin, must have been about forty-five 
thousand strong; and had these chiefs been capable men, they ought 
to have prevented Marlborough’s movement, though, it is fair to 
remark, they were bound and hampered by injudicious orders from 
Versailles. Had they combined their armies and crossed the Rhine, 
they ought easily to have carried the lines of Stolhoffen—these did not 
stop Villars a few years afterwards—and crushed the feeble army of 
defense ; and they then ought to have been able to have forestalled 
Marlborough, in what was a strategic flank march of extreme risk, to 
have at least fallen on his communications between the Neckar, the 
Main, and the Danube, and to have perhaps compelled him to fight in 
positions where the loss of a battle would have been ruinous. Villeroy 
and Tallard, however, were not great chiefs ; they marched and counter- 
marched, lost many weeks, and allowed their enemy to pass them by ; 
and it was only in July, when Marlborough and Baden were, we have 
seen, in the heart of Bavaria, that they took anything like a decided 
course. Their armies, before united, were now again divided ; Villeroy 
crossed the Rhine to observe the lines of Stolhoffen, occupied now by 
Eugene, at the head of, perhaps, thirty thousand men; and Tallard 
made for the Black Forest, with a force probably thirty-five thousand 
strong, in order to join hands with the Elector and Marsin. The 
junction was effected,on the 4th of August, not far from the central 
town of Augsburg, and the collected armies must have formed a mass 
of nearly seventy thousand men at least, for the most part troops of the 
best quality. Meanwhile, Villeroy had altogether failed to hold 
Eugene along the Rhine in check ; that great captain, when aware of 
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the movement of Tallard, resolved to give support to Marlborough and 
Baden, already menaced by the combined enemies; and he broke up 
from his lines and flew to the Danube with a force of about fifteen 
hundred men, having left a detachment to keep back Villeroy, and 
having baffled that most worthless commander. He was at Hochstadt 
on the 8th of August,—the scene of the victory gained by Villars,— 
and, leaving his small force on the northern bank, he crossed the Danube 
to confer with Marlborough, at the time at Aichach, to the northeast 
of Augsburg. A grand opportunity was offered again to the French, 
who, in this campaign, seemed always to miss the occasion. The com- 
bined Bavarian and French armies were, at this moment, quite near 
Hochstadt ; and had they made a rapid and decisive movement, they 
might have crushed the isolated wing of Eugene, and have placed 
Marlborough, who had been left by Baden, in order to make the siege 
of Ingolstadt, in a position of the most critical kind, in a hostile 
country, with an enemy on his flank, and separated from his base on 
the Danube. Tallard, Marsin, and the Elector, however, paused. They 
crossed the Danube, indeed, at Lauingen; but they did not attempt to 
fall on Eugene ; and Marlborough, meanwhile,—he clearly saw his dan- 
ger,—marched with extraordinary speed from Aichach, and came into 
line with his daring colleague, west of Donauwoérth, on the 11th of 
August. The allied chiefs decided to attack the enemy, who, by this - 
time, was in a strong position, in a region of marsh and forest, where 
the stream of the Nebel falls into the Danube through a plain bounded 
by the villages of Liitzingen and Blenheim. Less confident men would 
hardly have run the risk, for the hostile army already threatened the 
line of their communication northward, and a serious defeat might 
have been destruction. 

I can only describe in faint outline the great and decisive battle 
that followed. By the early dawn of the 13th of August the allied 
army had passed the defiles which led through Dapfheim into the plain of 
the Nebel, and began to take up its positions for attack. Marlborough 
and Eugene had hoped to surprise the enemy, and Tallard and Marsin 
were really unprepared ; in fact, with the Elector, they thought that the 
allies were falling back on Nérdlingen, on the line of their communi- 
cations with the Main. The French and Bavarians, however, were soon 
ready ; but some hours passed before the hostile armies had joined in the 
actual shock of battle. Each was from fifty-five thousand to sixty 
thoysand strong; but the French and Bavarian army, a veteran force, 
was probably a better instrument of war than the composite masses of 
many races collected under the allied standards. The dispositions, how- 
ever, of the French marshals were essentially bad, and gave the great 
commanders opposed to them a distinct advantage. Tallard and Marsin 
seem to have been convinced that the Nebel, which ran across their 
front, was impassable or could be — only by an enemy with ex- 
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treme difficulty ; and that if-Liitzingen and Blenheim, with the neigh- 
boring village of Oberglau, were held in strong force, the allies, should 
they advance on the Nebel, would be stopped at the centre by a power- 
ful obstacle, and on either wing could be easily repelled. They divided 
their army accordingly into two masses, each, it would seem, of nearly 
equal force; and while they crowded their right wing at Blenheim, and 
placed large bodies of men at Oberglau, and at Liitzingen on their left 
wing, their extended centre was weakly occupied by a long line of cavalry 
only, supported by an insignificant body of footmen. This conception 
was altogether ill-founded ; the obstacle of the Nebel was not very great, 
and were it once forced it would fare ill with the thin and ill-guarded 
French centre, and even with the wings,—with the right especially, 
cooped up in Blenheim and close to the Danube. The vice of the ar- 
rangement, there is reason to believe, was perceived by Marlborough 
almost at once; the masses of the allied army were so arrayed as to be 
ready to assail the hostile centre; and Tallard, who commanded the 
French right, when he saw this, it is said, asked Marsin, who was in 
command of the French left, to send re-enforcements to the threatened 
point, but only received an angry refusal. The battle began at about 
9 a.M., Marlborough attacking Blenheim from the allied left, while 
Eugene made a circuitous march on the right ; and the attack on Blen- 
heim—which, I conceive, was a feint only to deceive the enemy—was 
repulsed with no inconsiderable loss, At about noon, when he had been 
made aware that Eugene was engaged with Marsin, Marlborough made 
a first great effort against the French centre; and a mass of cavalry, 
formed in two lines, with a mass of infantry in their front and their 
rear, was launched forward tocross the Nebel. The French horsemen, 
however, were not wanting to themselves; they fell with terrible effect 
on the hostile array as it was entangled and confused in the passage ; 
and though part of Marlborough’s troops succeeded in the attempt, 
they were held to the spot and made no progress. Meanwhile, a sec- 
ondary allied attack on Oberglau had altogether failed; and though 
Marlborough’s presence restored the contest, it has been thought that 
had Tallard and Marsin co-operated at this moment in a counter-attack, 
the French and Bavarian army might have won a victory. Eugene, 
however, who, with an inferior force, had held Marsin in check by pro- 
digious efforts, sent a detachment to the aid of his colleague, and about 
4 p.M. Marlborough was once more free to strike what he had seen 
from the first was the vulnerable point in the hostile position. Massing 
footmen and horsemen once more together, he hurled them against the 
French centre; and though the French cavalry fought to the last, their 
weak support of infantry gave way, and the centre yielded to the over- 
whelming pressure. The victorious army, with Marlborough at its 
head, was now master of the whole position of its foes; and turning 
in fall force against the French right, shut up in Blenheim and pressed 
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against the Danube, it compelled it, almost at once; to surrender. 
Marsin and the Elector, who, unlike Eugene, had done nothing to aid a . 
companion in arms, contrived to effect their retreat in safety; but an 
accident only averted their ruin. The loss of the victors was, probably, 
from eleven thousand to twelve thousand men ; that of the French and 
Bavarians was forty thousand; and the routed army was, in fact, 
destroyed. 

This splendid campaign, decisive as it was, cannot be deemed a 
strategic masterpiece. The project of the march from the Meuse to the 
Danube, with Villeroy in the rear and Tallard on the Rhine, was too 
hazardous to deserve high praise ;' and Eugene, I repeat, was, I think, 
its author, though Marlborough is, of course, responsible for it. Had 
Condé been in the place of Villeroy, and Turenne held the staff of 
Tallard, Marlborough, I believe, would not have attained Donauwérth, 
and the great campaign of 1704. would have probably had a different 
issue. Remarkable, too, as was the skill of Eugene in eluding Villeroy, 
and pushing on to the Danube, in order to join his colleague, he ought not 
to have left an isolated detachment in little force within reach of an 
enemy fourfold in strength; and had Tallard and Marsin been real 
chiefs, they would have crushed Eugene and have placed Marlborough 
in extreme peril, when he stood alone and inferior in force in his camp 
at Aichach.? Apart, however, from these risks and. mistakes, Eugene 
and Marlborough, especially the last, carried out their plans with con- 
summate ability. The march from the Meuse, by the Main, to the 
Danube, was a prodigy of execution for the age; the advance to the 
Schellenberg was rapid and brilliant; and the forced march from 
Aichach to join Eugene was admirable for its quickness and boldness. 
The decision, too, to give battle at Blenheim was characteristic of great 
captains; it was hazardous, but a retreat would have lost the whole 
fruits of a successful campaign, and very probably would have been 
fatal. Nevertheless, it is upon the field of Blenheim that Marlborough’s 
genius becomes most manifest. With that perfect insight which never 
failed him, he.at once perceived what was false and defective in the 
disposition of the hostile army. He concentrated his forces against 
the one weak point; and though he was beaten back and even placed 
in danger, he never relaxed his efforts, carrying out his purpose with 
inflexible constancy and calm firmness until he had pierced the enemy’s 


1 This march, in fact, strongly resembles Eugene’s famous march up the Po in 
1706, described by Napoleon as ‘‘a marvelous piece of audacity,’’ but it was far 
more perilous. 

2 Coxe, though a dull, is a conscientious writer, and occasionally he had good 
military assistance. Alone, as far as I know, of commentators on the campaigns of 
1704, he points out the risk to which, at this juncture, Eugene and Marlborough 
were exposed. Napoleon wrote on Marlborough, but his observations have never 
been published ; it would be most interesting to know his judgment on this passage 
in the campaign. 
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centre, and made a decisive victory certain. Here we see the develop- 
ment of what we may call the new tactics in full perfection. Tallard 
and Marsin did not comprehend the ground, and unskillfully arrayed 
their troops upon it. Marlborough took in the situation at a glance, 
and so conducted the battle that an overwhelming mass was brought to 
bear on the decisive spot. Nothing, too, could have been more admirable 
than the loyalty of Eugene to his colleague ; but for his support Marl- 
borough might have lost the battle ; and the result of Blenheim was, 
in fact, due to the unrivaled tactics of the one chief and the chival- 
rous and unselfish zeal of the other. As for the French marshals, the 
arrangements they made might have succeeded against inferior men ; 
but, if formidable in appearance, they were radically bad; though 
Tallard of the two is the least to blame, for he understood the mistake 
that was made ; and Marsin deserves the severest censure for disregarding 
Tallard’s advice, and for neglecting all through to send him assistance,— 
a too characteristic fault of the warriors of France. The conduct of 
the allied army was such as great chiefs almost always obtain from the 
troops they lead. English, Austrians, and Prussians fought like heroes ; 
but the French and Bavarians had perhaps the better army,—and the 
French cavalry made magnificent efforts, if the surrender at Blenheim 
betrays the weakness of the French soldier in the hour of defeat. Blen- 
heim, in truth, was a general’s, not a soldier’s, battle; the triumph of 
genius in command, not of mere valor. 

Blenheim saved the empire and set Germany free ; and the defeated 
army, a shattered wreck, reaching the Rhine in fragments, fled into 
Alsace. Having cleared the German bank of the river, the allies sat 
down before the great place of Landau, which covered the approaches 
to the French frontier; but, though the fortress made an heroic resist- 
ance, Marlborough had entered the Palatinate by the close of autumn, 
had seized the important points of Traerbach and Traves, and had 
secured a base for the invasion of France. Everything, he hoped, 
would be ready by the early spring,—armies still seldom held the field 
in winter,—and his purpose was to advance into Lorraine by the valleys 
of the Moselle and the Sarre, with an army of one hundred thousand 
men formed of contingents of many nations, the line long afterwards 
marked out by Clansewitz, and followed by Moltke in 1870. This in- 
dicates a true strategic eye ; and, in fact, in strategy as well as in tactics 
Marlborough always detected the fault in the cuirass, and seized the 
vulnerable point on the scene before him. The great Englishman, 
however, had not the good fortune of the renowned Dane many years 
afterwards. Marlborough was not seconded as Moltke was. Louis of 
Baden, who on the field of manceuvre held the place of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia in August, 1870, refused to move even a man from 
the Rhine; and though Marlborough advanced to the Moselle, in the 
early summer of 1705, in order to force the hand of his colleague, he 
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had not sufficient force to make a decisive movement. Marlborough, 
too, had a very different man to cope with from Napoleon III. ; his 
antagonist was Villars, already proved to be incomparably the greatest — 
of living French chiefs, and destined to justify the proud title of 
“ Tnvincible,” given by a grateful sovereign. The operations of Villars 
were able in the extreme ; assailing the heads of Marlborough’s columns, 
but taking care to cover his own flanks, he retreated to the well-known 
position of Sierk, resting on the Moselle and a chain of heights, and he 
calmly awaited the victor of Blenheim. The hostile armies were each 
about fifty thousand strong,—the Memoirs of Villars are incorrect in 
making out that his foe had eighty thousand men ; but Marlborough, 
deprived of the support of Baden, did not venture to risk an attack, 
and, after waiting some days, he recoiled, baffled, and fell back to the 
country round Tréves. He was so angry that he sent a message to 
Villars to explain the cause of his retreat ; but though his colleague 
was wholly to blame, Villars had gained his object and had saved France 
from an invasion which might have ended the war. Marlborough was 
ere long recalled to the theatre which had been the scene of his first 
exploits. Villeroy by this time had returned tothe Meuse with an army 
greatly strengthened since the year before, and, at the head of about 
seventy thousand men, he had retaken Huy, advanced down the Meuse, 
and seized the important town of Liége. Terror now prevailed in the 
councils of the States ; their chief commander, Auverquerque, had been 
defeated ; and Marlborough was compelled to break up from Tréves, 
to abandon the hope of invading France, and to try to restore the war 
in the Low Countries. He had joined Auverquerque by the first week 
of July, and he instantly assumed a bold offensive at the head of about 
sixty thousand men. Villeroy, a noisy braggart and an incapable chief, 
was outmaneuvred and lost Huy; and he had soon fallen back to the 
great French lines extending across Belgium from the Mehaigne to the 
sea, which had been the scene of operations in 1703. Marlborough, 
despite a protest of the Dutch deputies,—they hampered him in all his 
great movements,—resolved to master and pass the obstacle; he 
marched across the well-known field of Landen, which had witnessed 
Luxemburg’s brilliant triumph, and deceiving Villeroy by well-designed 
feints, he forced the lines near Tirlemont on the Gheete, winning a 
bloody combat, and taking many prisoners. The beaten army fell back 
to the Dyle, in the hope of covering Louvain and Brussels, but Marl- 
borough crossed the stream at Genappe; and on the 18th of August he 
was about to assail the French in position not far from Waterloo,—a 
village then wholly unknown to fame,—when once more Dutch fears 
and jealousies prevented his fighting a decisive battle. He was again 
so indignant that he wrote to England, declaring that he would leave 
his command ; and his operations, in truth, had been shamefully 
thwarted. Deserted by Baden in the beginning of the year, he had 
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failed in his project of invading France; crossed by the generals and 
commissioners of the States, he had not been able to bring Villeroy to 
bay, and the only result of the campaign of 1705, which might have 
seen the allies on the Marne and the Seine, was the capture of the 
French lines in Belgium,—a result important, indeed, but not very 
remarkable. 

Marlborough spent the winter of 1705-6 in visiting crowned heads 
of the Grand Alliance; a master of diplomacy as well as of war, he 
threw the spell of commanding genius over the King of Denmark and 
the King of Prussia, and secured pledges of support for the ensuing 
campaign. He had been so ill-treated by the States that he wished to 
invade the south of France in 1706, in concert with his loyal colleague, 
Eugene; and it would be a curious speculation whether this effort, 
which failed in his absence in 1706-7, and has never yet been attended 
with success, would have succeeded had Marlborough been in command. 
He was, however, induced to return to the Low Countries, and he 
advanced towards the Meuse to threaten Namur, a great strategic point 
for a march into France, with an army of about sixty thousand men. 
With the infatuation that befalls despots, Louis XIV. still had faith in 
Villeroy, and though deprived of the protection of the lines, the mar- 
shal was ordered to take the offensive. Villeroy was advancing towards 
Leuwe with an army equal in numbers, at least, to that of his foe, when 
he met Marlborough on his march southward, in a country of marsh, 
woodland, and low hills, between the Mehaigne and the lesser Gheete, 
crowned by the insignificant village of Ramillies. A few words must 
suffice to trace the incidents of the great battle that followed. On the 
23d of May, 1706, the French army, with a Bavarian wing,—the 
Elector still clung to the fortunes of France,—was seen arrayed on a 
range of upland, extending from near the course of the Mehaigne to 
beyond the little Gheete, on the hill of St.-André, the villages of Ra- 
millies and Autre Eglise, and a morass formed by the Gheete and its 
feeders, covering the position across three-fourths of its front. Ville- 
roy had formed his army into two masses, his right nearly upon the 
Mehaigne, but strongly occupying an old Roman road which led across 
the plain in a line with the river, his centre and left along the marshes 
of the Gheete ; and he held Ramillies and Autre Eglise as fortified 
outposts. The position seemed formidable, as at Blenheim, but the 
eagle eye of Marlborough saw ata glance that his enemy’s arrangements 
had two marked defects, and that able manceuvring would assure him 
victory. Villeroy’s centre and left, especially the left, covered by an 
impassable swamp, was not assailable; but neither could he attack that 
side ; and Marlborough held the chord of the arc in front of the French 
marshal’s position. Marlborough prepared his battle with that unerring 
judgment which scarcely ever forsook him in war; and the result was 
a splendid and complete triumph. The English chief began by a feint 
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against the French left, which, of course, was repelled without difficulty ; 
but it had the effect which Marlborough hoped for ; Villeroy detached 
from his right to support his left, weakening thus his army at the real 
point of attack. Marlborough fell once more on the French left, in 
order to distract the attention of his foe; and then, turning his shorter 
line to account, and moving rapidly a great body of troops unseen by 
Villeroy, behind a hill and a wood, he struck the French right in over- 
whelming force, his men threefold in numbers, at the critical point, 
pressing forward along the Roman causeway into the very heart of the 
hostile position. The French centre and left, held bound to the spot, 
and scarcely able to move, saw the battle lost, and made few efforts to 
avert defeat ; and though the French right fought well for a time, the 
resistance was not like that at Blenheim, for the French soldier had lost 
the moral power of success. The villages of Ramillies and Autre 
Eglise were quickly stormed, without heavy loss ; and the French right 
was ere long overpowered, and fled from the field in despair and rout. 
Villeroy’s centre and left, being not assailable, drew off for a time in 
fair order ; but the contagion of defeat soon affected the men, and his 
whole army became a horde of fugitives, abandoning guns and standards, 
and were captured by thousands. Marlborough followed ur his victory 
with the strokes of a master; he was free to act and he achieved won- 
ders ; and in a few days at most the whole of Belgium and its fortresses 
had become his spoils. Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, and even Ostend fell 
with a rapidity for that age surprising ; the French, hopelessly demor- 
alized, made no stand, and, before the autumn had closed, the allied 
standards had been carried to the Lys and the Scheldt and waved omi- 
nously near the frontier of France. * 

I would select Ramillies as the most distinctive and characteristic 
of Marlborough’s battles. Eugene shares the honors of Blenheim with 
him, and the issue hung in suspense at Blenheim; but Ramillies was a 
masterpiece all his own, and the victory was never for a moment doubt- 
ful. The day was won by a single stroke of tactics ; and here again we 
see the peculiar excellence of Marlborough in the highest perfection,— 
his genius in taking advantage of the ground, and in turning to account 
the faults of his enemy. France seemed fallen after the campaign of 
1706, marked, not only by this immense disaster, but by Eugene’s grand 
campaign on the Po, through which the French were expelled from 
Italy ; yet the exhausted nation suddenly made one of those prodigious 
and heroic efforts which have so often astounded Europe. Berwick, a 
nephew of Marlborough, and in war a Churchill, reconquered Spain in 
the great fight of Almansa ; and an attempt to invade Provence and to 
besiege Toulon, though conducted by Eugene, completely failed. Mean- 
while Louis XIV., taught at last by misfortune, had replaced Villeroy 
in his command by Venddme, a man of many gifts and many evil 
qualities ; and the king strained the resources of his realm to the utmost 
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to make head against his foes in the Low Countries. Venddme took 
the field with about one hundred thousand men ; Marlborough certainly 
was inferior in furce; and the campaign of 1707 was spent in manceu- 
vres between the Lys, the Scheldt, and the Sambre, with little results. 
I shall only glance at the campaign of 1708, for though Marlborough 
gained a succession of triumphs, it was less marked, perhaps, by his 
peculiar genius than by the fatal dissensions of the French chiefs and 
the profound demoralization of the French army. Venddme recovered 
Ghent and the line of the Lys; he even passed the Scheldt and 
advanced tothe Dender, and though he failed to capture Oudenarde, he 
held a favorable position when he confronted Marlborough on the Den- 
der, in the first days of July. He was embarrassed, however, by a 
fatal burden; the Duke of Burgundy, rather a monk than a soldier, 
shared with him an ill-defined command ; and the duke insisted on 
falling back to the Scheldt, renouncing the initiative with timid weak- 
ness. Marlborough by this time had been joined by Eugene, who had 
moved from the Moselle into Belgium, and the two chiefs advanced 
to the relief of Oudenarde, resolved, if possible, to fight a great battle. 
The march of the French had been extremely slow, owing to the 
bickerings of the duke and Vendéme; but they were collected upon 
the Scheldt near Gaveren, and they ought to have made the allies rue 
an audacious attempt to cross the river. The divided chiefs, however, 
sent forward only a weak detachment to dispute the passage. This 
was cut to pieces after a short struggle; and Marlborough and _ his 
colleague bridged the Scheldt under the beard, so to speak, of the ill- 
directed enemy. The hostile armies met, on the 11th of July, in a 
region of plain and forest outside Oudenarde. Each was probably 
about seventy thousand strong; and the fortunes of France were once 
more marred by timidity and divided counsels. Marlborough had 
gained ground on the French right, when Venddme wished to attack 
from his left; but the Duke of Burgundy had resolved to fall back, 
and though the retreat began in good order, the French troops, hard 
pressed and wretchedly led, broke up by degrees in ignominious flight. 
The defeated army was unable to rally until it had found a refuge near 
Ghent ; and Marlborough and Eugene, pressing boldly forward, over- 
ran the country between the Lys and the Scheldt, and sat down before 
the vast stronghold of Lille. I cannot dwell on the great siege that 
followed, the most remarkable of the whole contest. Lille was a place 
of extraordinary strength. It was defended by Bouflers with a large 
garrison ; it was surrounded by neighboring friendly fortresses, and it 
had the support of the army that had fought at Oudenarde, and of 
another army of relief which, under Berwick, had followed the steps 
of Eugene from the Moselle. To capture such a stronghold appeared 
impossible,—Venddme ridiculed the very notion, and yet Marlborough 
and Eugene accomplished the task, though Bouflers made an heroic 
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resistance. This undoubtedly was in a great measure due to the ability 
and daring of the allied chiefs. Eugene clung to the fortress with 
tenacious constancy, and Marlborough gave proof of extraordinary 
resource in covering the siege and in maintaining his communications 
open through all kinds of obstacles. Yet Lille would probably not 
have fallen but for the animosities of the French commanders. Ven- 
déme openly quarreled with the Duke of Burgundy, and Berwick 
sullenly stood aloof from both; and the two armies of relief did al- 
most nothing. The moral power, too, of the French soldiery was 
fatally injured by these disputes and failures; and when Lille fell, 
the war seemed about to close in a triumphant march of the allies on 
Paris. 

At this crisis, indeed, the condition of France was such as might 
have made even men like Richelieu and Turenne begin to despair. 
The convulsive effort of 1708 had failed; the allies were on the 
verge of Artois, the monarchy in decline, and the exhausted nation 
seemed unable to confront the mass of their enemies. Yet Louis XIV. 
did not lose heart; he refused the constant proposals of the Dutch to 
take up arms against his own grandson, and he appealed, not in vain, to 
an heroic people. Recruits flocked in thousands to defend the lilies ; 
the misery, in truth, and the prostration of France, increased the num- 
bers that joined her armies; but everything that constitutes organized 
force—supplies, depots, and magazines—was wanting. The king, how- 
ever, throwing prejudice aside, at last confided the army on his northern 
frontier to the one commander who had never failed in the calamitous 
war of the Spanish Succession. History and gossip have alike been 
upjust to Villars ; he was ridiculed in England and hated at Versailles, 
but he was a general of extraordinary powers, for he combined almost 
in the highest degree the great faculties of Turenne and Condé. Yet 
when Villars, in the spring of 1709, assumed the command of his 
master’s army, he was almost appalled at the prospect before him; he 
was at the head of perhaps one hundred thousand men, but he was so 
ill supplied that he could make no movement. It is on occasions like 
these that French soldiers, when ably directed, show at their best. 
Villars in a few weeks had obtained the means of operating with some 
hope of success, and he had breathed into his troops that extreme self- 
confidence which was one of his most distinctive qualities. By the 
early summer he was in positions of formidable strength, in the space 
between the heads of the Lys and the Scheldt, and covering the low 
ranges overlooking Artois ; and he had protected himself with defensive 
lines that extended almost from the feeders of the Scheldt to the sea. 
Marlborough and Eugene were now at the head of from one hundred 
and ten thousand to one hundred and twenty thousand men, and Marl- 
borough, with true strategic insight, proposed to turn the French lines 
by the coast, combining the attack with a descent on Boulogne, sup- 
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ported by British troops and a fleet, and then, passing the Somme and 
masking its fortresses, to press forward boldly to the capital of France. 
This was a recurrence to the “great design” of 1703, and worthy of a 
chief of supreme genjus; and it is an additional proof that Marl- 
borough perceived, with perfect clearness, the immense importance to 
an English army of the command of the sea. The Dutch deputies, 
however, refused to sanction a movement they doubtless could not 
understand ; and Eugene, I believe, agreed with them, for, as we shall 
see, he had formed a plan of quite a different kind to invade France. 
The allies had now “to take the bull by the horns,” and to enter 
‘France through the net-work of fortresses, of rivers, canals, and intri- 
cate woodland, which still covers her northern frontier; and issuing 
from Lille in great strength, they proceeded to invest the stronghold 
of Tournay, in order to secure and widen their base. The place fell 
after a weak resistance, and Marlborough and Eugene now turned 
against Mons, still pursuing the same methodical warfare, and hoping 
to master the line of the Sambre. This was too much for Villars, 
who would have been placed in extreme difficulty had the allies 
gained the heads of the Sambre without a contest. He issued from 
his lines in the first week of September, and by the 10th he had taken 
a strong position in a wide opening between two masses of wood- 
land, not far from the beleaguéred fortress, which overlook the heathy 
plain and the hamlet of Malplaquet, ever since a great name. He 
fortified ground, naturally perilous to attack, with all the resources 
of the art of the engineer; and he boldly awaited the advance of the 
enemy. 

The allied chiefs had meant to attack Villars before he had made 
these formidable lines ; but, as usual, they were crossed by the deputies 
of the States, and the result proved how disastrous had been their 
meddling. In the early dawn of the 11th of September, Marlborough 
and Eugene put their army in motion, and the French army was soon 
descried holding a position which has been aptly described as “an 
infernal gulf surrounded by fire.” The French right and left were respec- 
tively covered by the woods of Laniére and of Taisniére, which cres- 
cent-like converged towards each other; the wood of Sart spread 
beyond that of Taisniére; and the French centre holding the space 
between, in the opening that leads to the plain of Malplaquet, was 
massed behind a triple line of intrenchments, with apertures to allow 
the free use of cavalry. The position, in short, was of extraordinary 
strength, and it was held by troops who, under the spell of Villars, 
ably seconded by the gallant Bouflers, who had volunteered to assist 
his colleague, were animated by heroic ardor. Yet Marlborough and 
Eugene did not hesitate; and they marshaled their forces for the most 
desperate and best-contested struggle of the war, in which princely 
soldiers from all the lands of Europe took part, like knights in a tourna- * 
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ment, to the death. The numbers on each side were not far.from equal,’ 
the allies having a sight advantage,—about one hundred thousand to 
ninety thousand men; but, prodigiously strong as its position was, the 
French army, crowded with rude levies, could not be compared as an 
efficient force with the victorious legions of many campaigns, and the 
allied chiefs possibly trusted too much to an inferiority repeatedly 
proved. The plan of Eugene and Marlborough seems to have been to 
turn the French left and to force the left centre, making only a sec- 
ondary effort against the right; and Eugene, after a prolonged contest, 
fairly expelled the enemy from the wood of Sart. The prince, sup- 
ported by Marlborough in force, now advanced upon the wood of 
Taisniére, and a murderous struggle kept fortune in suspense, until 
Villars, drawing a body of troops from his centre, drove back Eugene 
in a furious onslaught, conspicuous for the valor of the Irish exiles,‘ 
“ever and everywhere true” to the Bourbon lilies. The situation of 
the allies was now critical, when a wound deprived the French of the 
genius of their chief; and as the detachment made by Villars had 
weakened their line to a considerable extent,—he was hurrying to the 
endangered point when he fell,—Marlborough, seizing the occasion 
with his wonted judgment, made a tremendous attack on the enemy’s 
centre. The first range of intrenchments was ere long carried, but the 
obstacle presented by the lines behind, and the heroism of the defense, 
kept the issue doubtful. A magnificent effort made by the Household 
troops of France for a timesferced the assailants back ; and even when 
the inner intrenchments were won the French centre prolonged the 
still undecided battle. Meanwhile the false attack on the French right 
had been turned into an attack in full force. The Prince of Orange, 
carried away by excitement, advanced along the wood of Laniére, and 
tried to storm the hostile intrenchments in front, and his troops were 
literally mown down in thousands by enemies who suffered little loss. 
The battle was raging until 3 P.M., when a flank movement, most 
skillfully made by Eugene, outside the verge of the wood of Taisniére, 
began to endanger the French left, and threatened the only line of 
retreat; and this caused Bouflers, now in supreme command, to draw 
gradually off from the scene of carnage. The allies, utterly worn out 
and cruelly stricken, made no attempt to molest the enemy, and the 
French fell back a few miles only, in perfect order, and not the least 
disheartened. Villars, it is said, exclaimed from his litter, that “he 
expected his army to fight again as soon as it had had a moment of 


repose.” 


3 It is more difficult to arrive at an estimate of the strength of the contending 
armies in the case of Malplaquet than in that of any other great battle of the war. 


I think my calculation is fairly accurate. 
* “« Semper et ubique fideles’’ was the proud and well-merited device on the flag 


of the Irish brigade. 6 
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Marlborough and Eugene won this terrible battle, the greatest by 
far of the eighteenth century, in what may be caiJed a military sense ; 
for the French army retired from the field, and Mons fell a few weeks 
afterwards. But it was not an inconsiderate boast of Villars that 
Malplaquet was truly a Pyrrhic victory; the allies lost fully twenty 
thousand men, the French probably not half that number ; the Dutch 
contingent never recovered from the fight ; and the frightful slaughter 
of the allied soldiery provoked angry discontent in England, and sent 
a thrill of alarm through the enemies of France. Eugene and Marl- 
borough, in the actual battle, displayed, as usual, their great powers ; 
but the whole enterprise was, perhaps, too hazardous; and if, as has 
been alleged, Marlborough chose to fight in order to keep up the war 
party at home, he was justly punished for an unprincipled act, for 
Malplaquet shook the Grand Alliance to its base. Villars showed 
admirable skill in choosing his ground and strengthening a naturally 
strong position, and in arranging his troops upon it; he, too, was a 
master of the new tactics, and he would not improbably have repulsed 
his foes had he not been disabled at a critical moment. As it is, Mal- 
plaquet does him the highest honor; it is a proof of his extraordinary 
gifts, that, with an army inferior in every respect, he should have 
inflicted losses on the allied army at least twofold greater than that of 
his own, and that he successfully stemmed the tide of misfortune which 
had for years set in against France. I shall merely refer to the two 
campaigns of 1710 and 1711, for Marlbexough is not their real hero, 
and his great qualities, though seen in them, do not appear in their 
accustomed splendor, owing to adverse circumstances which combined 
against him. He was supported by Eugene in the first of these years ; 
and the allied chiefs, in the absence of Villars, forced the lines he had 
made the year before, and invested and took the place of Douay, on 
the second line of the French fortresses of the north. Villars, how- 
ever, though still suffering from his wound, was in command by the 
end of May, and he constructed a new great defensive barrier, extend- 
ing from the Scarpe to the neighborhood of Boulogne, and adding 
enormously to the many obstacles of a region already protected by 
nature and art. The allies reached the lines, and Eugene, as was his 
wont, for a daring exploit, gave his voice for an attack in force; but 
the Dutch, remembering Malplaquet, held back ; Marlborough, it is 
believed, agreed with them, and the two great captains had to content 
themselves with taking Béthune, St.-Vénant, and Aire, little places 
around the head of the Lys, which cost them thousands of their best 
soldiers. Villars, meanwhile, showed little sign of life; but he kept on 
extending his lines until they formed an immense position of defense, 
spreading from the coast to the heads of the Sambre; and he boasted, 
not, we shall see, in vain, that the enemy should advance no farther. 
In 1711, Marlborough had not Eugene with him, but he was at the 
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head of a very large army ; and the campaign was spent in a game of 
manceuvres, in which Villars and he were fairly matched. The 
Englishman succeeded at last in forcing the lines, which were too long 
to be covered at all points; but the capture of the insignificant place 
of Bouchain was the only prize of immense efforts ; and though the 
wits of Versailles and St. James’s cried scorn at the ne plus ultra of 
Villars, that great chief had really attained his object, and had success- 
fully shielded the French frontier. These campaigns, in fact, have 
been misdescribed by English partisans in Marlborough’s interest. The 
true victor was, beyond dispute, Villars ; he had compelled the allies to 
waste their strength in sieges which simply had no results; he had 
proved himself to be a master in defense as remarkable as he had been 
in attack ; and, combining genius in politics and war, he had gained for 
France what she needed, time to dissolve the Grand Alliance already 
weakened, It would be unfair, however, to say that Marlborough was 
wanting to himself in this contest; as a military exploit, his forcing the 
lines of Villars was an admirable feat ; but, in truth, he was circum- 
scribed and baffled by the turn which affairs had for some time been 
taking in England and upon the continent. He had for years been 
almost supreme in England, and had had full control over her resources 
for war; but Sarah Jennings and Anne Stuart had quarreled ; Mrs. 
Masham had crept to the ear of the queen; Malplaquet had aroused a 
storm in England; the ministers in power sought means to destroy 
him ; he received no real support from the Whigs; and he had become 
the object of grave charges, partly the clamors of faction, but, in part, 
well founded. On the other hand, France had triumphed in Spain ; 
the success of Villars had saved her in the north; the Dutch and the 
English had had enough of war; and the Grand Alliance was being 
broken up largely owing to the rapacity of the House of Austria. In 
1710 and 1711, Marlborough had no scope for his commanding genius ; 
he was no longer able to make great efforts; he knew that his splendid 
career was drawing to a close. 

Before the beginning of 1712, Marlborough had been deprived of 
all his military commands, dismissed from office amidst shouts of 
obloquy, and threatened with impeachment for crimes against the 
state. He was not brought to a public trial; and some of the 
accusations heaped upon him were certainly false, and now seem 
ridiculous. But he wisely left England with his disgraced wife ; and 
though he was not convicted of malversation and fraud, the unscru- 
pulous ambition and avaricious greed. which were perhaps his most 
distinctive vices were dragged into light by a great deal of evidence. 
It is remarkable, too, though no commander has ever been more be- 
loved by his troops, that he was distrusted by some of his best officers ; 
and if his treason at Brest remained unknown, he was disliked and 
suspected by both Whigs and Tories. The value, however, of his 
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- genius in war was conspicuously proved, in an indirect way, in the 
memorable campaign of 1712. England had now withdrawn from 
the Grand Alliance, but the Emperor still maintained the struggle ;: 
and Eugene, who hated Louis XIV., and had confirmed his master in 
his warlike purpose, was placed at the head of a great army intended 
to invade and to subdue France. He was now in possession of most 
of the fortresses which cover the northern French frontier, and his 
position was so formidable that Louis XIV., when he gave Villars 
once more the Army of the North, and bade the warrior farewell at 
Versailles, exclaimed that, should fortune prove ‘adverse, “the king 
and the marshal would perish together.” The plan of Eugene, his 
base now secure, was to capture the strongholds near the heads of 
the Oise, and then marching down the open valley of the stream, 
the path followed for ages by the House of Austria and its generals in 
assailing France, to pass by the fortified lines of the Somme, and to 
finish the war by an advance on the capital. He'sat down to invest 
Landrecies, now almost the only obstacle in his way, and his army 
was so confident in itself and its chief that it called its lines “the 
approaches to Paris.” This resembled, in some respects, the daring 
march on Turin in 1706; but Eugene had made a strategic mistake ; 
arguing from what he thought was the timid attitude of Villars, in 
the campaign of 1710, he believed that the marshal would never 
attack, and he spread his army, in ill-connected posts, from Lan- 
drecies to near Marchiennes on the frontier, leaving a detachment to 
guard a weak point at Denain. The prince had to deal with a 
different foe from the chiefs he had routed in 1706; his adversary was 
a man of genius, full of resource and thought, in execution admirable. 
Villars by this time was in his lines near Cambray ; he quickly de- 
tected Eugene’s error, and he took advantage of it with consummate 
skill. Breaking up from his camps, he made a forced march as 
though he was trying to relieve Landrecies ; he ostentatiously gave 
out that this was his purpose, and then, screening the movement with 
perfect art, and countermarching with extreme rapidity, he fell in full 
force on the communications of his foe, and attacked Denain in largely 
superior numbers. The results of this fine strategy were almost 
marvelous ; the detachment guarding Denain was destroyed; a large 
body of troops, hurried up by Eugene to join in the defense, was 
utterly routed, and the whole army of invasion, smitten in the flank, 
and losing its communications, was compelled to retreat, and to fall 
back, baffled, behind the frontier. Villars made the very most of 
this ‘splendid success ; the siege of Landrecies was instantly raised ; 
the French fortresses, which had been the prizes of many campaigns, 
were soon retaken, and the standards of France were ere long seen 
waving in triumph along the course of the Sambre. France was 
finally saved by this grand feat of arms, and before a year had passed, 
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Villars was in the heart of Germany, had driven Eugene beyond the 
Rhine, and -had compelled the Emperor to sue for peace. France had 
never such an awakening again until, rescuing her from defeat and 
anarchy, Napoleon won the great fight of Marengo. 

In the revolution which followed the death of Queen Anne, Marl- 
borough was placed again in command of the army; but he was dis- 
liked by George I. and his ministers; and it is significant that he 
never regained anything like his old authority in the state. The last 
years of his life were somewhat obscure; he gradually survived his 
splendid faculties, and he died, little regretted, in 1722. I cannot 
notice his diplomatic career; enough to say that he was the master 
spirit of the Grand Alliance during many years; he kept its ill- 
connected structure together, and three-fourths of the princes of 
Christendom inclined before the genius of an English subject. Asa 
statesman, Marlborough was less successful; he misinterpreted the 
spirit of the time during the later years of the great war he directed ; 
but his errors and fall were largely due to the faults and the temper of 
his imperious wife, whom he.loved with a fondness not unmixed with 
terror. A word as to his achievements in the noble art of which he 
was one of the greatest masters. Marlborough was endowed with the 
choicest gifts of a warrior; it was his special characteristic that daring, 
constancy, imagination, and prudence were blended in him in propor- 
tions of the happiest kind; and it is a peculiarity of his career that he 
attained supreme command, for the first time, at a period of life when 
most great captains have done their work, and that he was never de- 
feated in a pitched battle. It has been said that he had little 
strategic genius; but a study of his campaigns confutes this errér; he 
was capable of great combinations in war; and if, as a strategist, he 
accomplished less than other commanders of the first order, this is 
partly to be ascribed to the contracted theatre which usually was the 
scene of his exploits, and partly to the interference of the Dutch and 
their deputies, and to the jealousies and discords of a divided league. 
Two strategic gifts he certainly possessed in a measure accorded to few 
commanders: he always perceived the weak point of an enemy on a 
field of manceuvre as well as of battle, and he was pre-eminent in 
making the most of success, and in drawing decisive results from 
victory. In pure strategy, however, he was, I think, inferior in 
originality to Turenne, and he achieved less than Villars and Eugene, 
two great names in this sphere of the art; but as a strategist he is 
second alone to those illustrious chiefs of his era; and he contributed 
largely to the grand revival of strategy, after a season of decline, 
_ which was seen in the War of the Spanish Succession. We must go 

to the field of battle to behold the genius of Marlborough in its 
highest perfection. He may have been equaled as a tactician, but he 
has never been surpassed ; his judgment in placing an army on the 
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ground and in detecting the vulnerable points of an enemy; his 
constancy in pressing an attack home at the spot where success would 
be most complete, and his wonderful resource and calmness in peril, 
were unrivaled among the men of his time; and neither Eugene nor 
Villars can show a Ramillies,—a masterpiece of purely tactical skill. 
For the rest, Marlborough was a great leader of men, like all generals 
of the first order; and “Corporal John” was as adored by his troops 
as was the “Little Corporal” of another age. It is melancholy to 
observe that deep scars of guilt mar the beauty of this magnificent 
figure; and that we must see in it the dimmed brightness and the 
ruined glory of the fallen archangel, as well as his majesty and com- 
manding power. Every allowance ought in justice to be made for 
Marlborough ; his crimes were those of a revolutionary age; and few 
of the leading Englishmen of his day were free from the stain of 
disloyal, bad faith; but the treason of Brest was a foul deed of 
wickedness. A singuiar vein of baseness and meanness ran through, 
like alloy, this grand nature; and whatever excuses may be made for 
him, these are “ damned spots” upon Marlborough’s fame. 


WiiuramM O’Connor Morris. 





A ROMANCE OF A GOVERNMENT COAST- 
SURVEY. 


A TALE OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SQUIRE'S HOUSE. 


‘‘ Her air had a meaning, her movements a grace ; 
You turned from the fairest to gaze on her face ; 
And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth. 


“She never found fault with you, never implied 
Your wrong by her right; and yet men at her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the whole town 
The children were gladder that pulled at her gown.”’ 


Nor far from the sea, in a little New England town, at the summit of 
several smooth, green terraces, stood the squire’s house, so near that 
when the storm-king ruled the foaming billows the salt spray dashed 
upon the exposed side with all its force; and many a morning Dorothy 
Leonard awakened to find the little panes of her great windows 
thickly incrusted with salt from old ocean. The house was square, 
with a long hall running from front to rear, and doors at each end, 
so that either entrance was used by visitors; though the builder had 
designed the part facing the sea for the front of the mansion. The 
lower floor consisted of parlor, sitting-room, dining-room, and kitchen, 
while in a little wing off was a bedroom and the squire’s office. The 
chambers up-stairs corresponded with those below, and off of Dorothy’s 
was a large closet with a window, two well-filled book-cases, and a soft 
couch on which she loved to repose with her favorite cat beside her, 
and some volume of history or biography for mental food; and in the 
winter time she never failed to have an old-fashioned green plate full 
of rosy apples for physical sustenance. To Dorothy this retreat was a 
haven of rest. In the sitting-room stood a tall, antique clock, richly 
carved with strange devices, being the gift of General Washington to 
one of his staff, the favorite of Lady Washington and the father of 
Squire Leonard. The furniture throughout was solid mahogany, in 
the style then prevailing ; and on the sideboard in the dining-room 
stood the old family silver, and the great wine-cooler, which had once 
Vou. III. N. S8.—No. 5 34 
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belonged to General Leonard, flanked on either side by his quaint 
silver tankards. The squire’s family consisted of himself, his wife 
Deborah, and their two daughters, Abigail and Dorothy. He wasa 
lawyer of urbane, gentle manner, the natural inheritance of good 
breeding, enhanced by education and wealth. His wife was his op- 
posite, full of life and energy, with snapping black eyes and a temper 
to correspond ; a tall, majestic woman, with a bearing rather haughty 
as compared with the squire’s. She too was the daughter of a Revolu- 
tionary general, and was a distant cousin of her husband. 

Abigail, their eldest daughter, was handsome, with red cheeks and 
her mother’s black eyes. Dorothy—the pet of the village from child- 
hood, and now even more so at eighteen—was pale, with large brown 
eyes, as mild as her father’s blue ones, and soft, dark hair, like the 
heroines of the novel of the period, for the rage for golden hair had 
not begun. . 

With this preamble our story opens. 


It was early in July, 1842, that Dorothy Leonard sat in the 
sitting-room by the window which overlooked the sea; she was hem- 
stitching a delicate handkerchief, and a book of poetry lay open on the 
table before her, in order that she might commit to memory while she 
sewed. Opposite her was Abigail, painting a fruit-piece on white 
velvet ; and in a high, straight-back chair sat Mrs. Deborah Leonard, 
knitting rapidly ; while the only sound was the click of her shining 
needles and the slow, monotonous ticking of the old clock. Suddenly 
the reverberant sound from the brass knocker at the rear end of the 
house echoed along the hall, and soon a girlish voice was heard saying,— 

“ Where are the young ladies,—in the sitting-room? Oh, yes, I 
know the way.” 

“Tt is Dinah !” exclaimed Abigail, and rising, she opened the door 
and admitted Dinah Osgood, the daughter of the custom-house col- 
lector, with Priscilla Sherman, Dorothy’s intimate friend, the only 
child of Dr. Sherman, the sole physician of the town. An air of ex- 
citement pervaded their very curls and bonnets, and the three ladies 
saw at a glance that something of interest had or was about to happen. 

Dinah was dressed in a purple French calico, for which she gave 
the price now paid for summer silks. The skirt was alarmingly full, 
and worn over many starched ones to give the effect later obtained by 
hoops ; four scant ruffles were the only trimming, and the low-necked 
puffed waist was partially concealed by a green pelisse, embroidered in 
black. Her hair parted either side, with the centre brushed back, fell 
in front of her huge bonnet in clusters of curls. 

Priscilla was attired in a chocolate muslin, whose full skirt opened 
in front, displaying an embroidered petticoat ; she wore a lace mantle, 
and her bonnet was trimmed with yards of pink ribbon. 
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After greetings were over, Dinah said,— 

“ Now, girls, what do you think is to happen ?” 

Then she paused to see the effect of her question. Abigail and 
Dorothy looked at her eagerly, but Mrs. Leonard smiled as if the news 
might be no secret to her. 

“ What is it, Dinah?” said Abigail, impatiently. 

“ Why, the largest of the government steamships is surveying the 
coast, and will be in the harbor in three days, and father says there 
never were finer officers on any vessel before !” 

“ Mother, did you know it?” cried Dorothy. 

“Oh, yes,” calmly replied Mrs. Leonard ; “but I thought best not 
to tell you girls, lest you might neglect some of your tasks; and I 
hardly expected it would come before next week. Only three days; 
our hands will be very full.” And, folding her knitting, she left the 
room. 

Just then the squire entered, and Abigail sprang to meet him, 
exclaiming,— 

“ Oh, father, will the steamship come this week ?” 

“ Yes, daughter,” he answered ; “ but how excited you are! Dinah 
and Priscilla, I have just been talking with your fathers and making 
arrangements for the entertainment of our visitors.” 

Then turning to Dorothy, and glancing down fondly on his favor- 
ite child, he said,— 

“ My dear, you do not look as eager as your mates; what is the 
reason ?” 

“Do I not 2” she asked, laughingly. “ Why, I feel so excited. Do 
you think we can see the machinery ?” 

“The machinery !” echoed Dinah, pertly, before Mr. Leonard could 
reply. “It is the officers I care for.” 

“ Doubtless,” said the squire, with an amused twinkle in his eyes; 
then to his daughter, “ Yes, Dorothy, I will take you myself to see 
the great engine.” 

Only one who lived in a little village fifty years ago can understand 
what an event this was to the inhabitants,—both old and young; and 
the next days were busy ones at the squire’s and Mr. Osgood’s, and, in 
fact, everywhere throughout the town. There would be several parties 
given, and many opportunities for the sporting of new gowns, for gay 
flirtations, and for festivities generally. Early every morning, for the 
next three days, Mrs. Leonard and daughters repaired to the great 
kitchen, where they reigned supreme, while Hulda and Anne swept 
and dusted the already immaculate mansion. And old Pompey, the 
negro, inspected the terraces on his hands and knees, lest any weed 
might venture to show its head; and raked and smoothed the beds of 
sweet-william and mignonette, and trained the sweet-peas and nas- 
turtiums,—Dorothy’s favorite flowers. 
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Our grandmothers were fine cooks in those days, and their daughters 
aspired to the mysteries of the culinary art; when recipe-books were 
not purchased for a quarter, but were a family heir-loom, in which the 
directions for pies and cakes had been written years before, on paper 
now yellow with age, by the hand of some revered ancestor whose 
form had long since crumbled to dust. And now the buttery shelves 
were covered with the results of the ladies’ handiwork : pies, tarts, 
rich fruit-cakes, pound-cakes, and pans of crisp doughnuts ; also loaves 
of bread whose crusts were of that golden-brown hue only perfectly 
obtainable in the old-fashioned brick ovens. Another item of con- 
sideration was the question of the ladies’ wearing apparel ; and Abigail 
tried on different gowns and bodices, and brushed and curled her hair 
to find the most becoming effect. But Dorothy, where was she in the 
leisure of the last afternoon ? 

“Where is Dorothy, mother?” said Abigail. “She has gone off 
somewhere, and has not once looked over her gowns or bonnets !” 

“Why, sister,” said Dorothy, “here I am;” and the sweet girl 
entered the sitting-room, a basket on her arm, empty save for two 
snowy napkins, and her cheeks were glowing with a pink flush, the 
result of a long walk in the July sun. 

“ Where have you been?” said Abigail, a trifle sharply. 

“To the light-house,” she replied. ‘ Job’s boy is very ill and his 
wife not strong yet; so father said I might carry her some wine and 
food, and I put in some of my prettiest flowers, and they seemed so 
pleased.” 

“ Now, mother,” said Abigail, “ought Dorothy to have taxed her 
strength to-day? And those flowers! You knew I wanted them for 


the parlor.” 
Dorothy hung her head, and swung her bonnet to and fro; but 


Mrs. Leonard replied,— 

“ Abigail, chide her not; her father gave her leave, and though it 
were foolish to pluck the nosegay, yet the posies were her own.” 

At supper, that evening, the squire said,— 

“ Dorothy, my dear, Mr. Henry Wakeman, from New York, who 
is here visiting his sister, tells me that they saw you sitting on the 
doorstep of the light-house, tending an infant, and that he had never 
seen so fair a picture. He asked if he might call, for his father’s sake, 
who was once a classmate of mine at Brown University.” 

Dorothy smiled, saying,— 

“T saw them pass, and was so afraid that Miss Wakeman might 
speak and disturb the baby.” 

Abigail tossed her head. “Dorothy is but a child!” she ex- 


claimed. 
“ Aye, and a good one, too!” replied the squire. 











A GOVERNMENT COAST-SURVEY. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FESTIVITIES OF A SEA-PORT TOWN. 


‘¢ Array thee, love; array thee, love; 

In all thy best array thee ; 

The sun’s below, the moon’s above, 
And Night and Bliss obey thee. 

Put on thee all that’s bright and rare,— 
The zone, the wreath, the gem,— 

Not so much gracing charms so fair, 
As borrowing grace from them.” 


The government had ordered that the Atlantic coast should be 
carefully surveyed from Eastport, Maine, to the Gulf of Mexico; and 
thus it was that Captain Sternes with his officers sailed up the mouth 
of the Penobscot River, and anchored in the harbor of this little sea- 
port town. The fog of the previous night had lifted, and the sun 
shone full upon the glistening waters and upon the great vessel, as it 
lay at anchor a little distance from the squire’s house. At six o’clock 
the loud, reverberant drum-beat re-echoed through the village, and 
Dorothy, startled from her sleep, sprang to the window, and drawing 
aside the chintz draperies, looked out upon the great steamship. Abi- 
gail, too, heard the unaccustomed sound, and hastened from her room to 
Dorothy’s that she might catch her first glimpse of the object of her eager 
expectation. At nine o’clock the band played strains of martial music, 
and then several barges, as the row-boats were called, manned by the 
sailors, with an officer in each, put out towards the shore. They were 
met by the dignitaries of the town, and arrangements were made to 
show the citizens over the vessel; and an invitation was tendered the 
captain and his officers to dine at the squire’s that day, and also to 
attend a large party at the same house in the evening. To the latter 
all the gay young midshipmen were invited as well as the élite of the 
town. 

At one o’clock Captain Sternes, Lieutenant Morse, Lieutenant 
Ames, and others, with the purser and his assistant, the ill-fated 
Alonzo Hereford,—the custom-house collector, with his daughter, 
Dinah, and Dr. Sherman, with his wife and Priscilla, assembled 
around the bountifully-spread table in the squire’s large dining-room. 
There were not the many delightful courses now indispensable for a 
suitable dinner, but nevertheless the menu was quite extensive. The 
china was rich, dark blue and gold, having been brought from Spain 
by an uncle of the squire’s, who had been captain of a merchant 
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vessel. The soup-plates were large and deep, and were well filled 
but speedily emptied. Then followed roasts of beef and lamb, fried 
spring chickens, with vegetables of several varieties, and jellies put up 
by the hands of Abigail and Dorothy. After this came a boiled suet- 
pudding, rich with raisins and currants, and burning with a blue 
alcoholic flame as Pompey brought it in. Then pies, tarts, and coffee 
completed the bill of fare. There were, of course, wines of different 
varieties, for in those days people took it openly with their meals, not 
secretly as if they were ashamed of it. 

Mrs. Leonard, ina heavy stone-colored satin, presided with dignity, 
while the squire, at his end of the table, put every one at their ease. 
Little Dorothy, clad in a simple white gown, sat between Captain 
Sternes and Mr. Wakeman, from New York, who were both so 
charmed with her beauty as almost to fail in a just appreciation of the 
dinner. Abigail sat on the right hand of Lieutenant Morse, and 
parried all his compliments with witty repartee. Dinah Osgood was 
next Alonzo Hereford, while Priscilla Sherman engrossed the atten- 
tion of Lieutenant Ames. 

After dinner the party were to go over in the barges and visit the 
steamship. The ladies put on their huge bonnets and pelisses, for the 
breeze would be chilly on the water. Dorothy’s pelisse was of dark 
blue Turk satin, lined with pink and white checked silk. They made 
quitea merry party, and Dinah flirted and tossed her head in a manner 
quite charming to the handsome Alonzo, but her arrows failed to touch 
the hearts of the officers, and she was thus forced to content herself 
with the attention she could command. 

Dorothy had often seen government yachts, and once she had been 
to Boston, in the packet from Belfast; but this great vessel was a 
revelation to her. Captain Sternes explained minutely the working of 
the noted engine, and her parents looked fondly at their pet child as 
she stood radiant in her loveliness, but wholly unconscious of the re- 
spectful admiration of the captain and Mr. Wakeman. 

Abigail and Dinah were fully aware of the attractions they pos- 
sessed, and saw with inward satisfaction the admiring looks of the 
jealous young “ middies” who had not had the pleasure of an intro- 
duction. 

After Mrs. Leonard and her daughters returned home, there still 
remained much to be done before the time should come to dress for the 
evening, which, even to Dorothy, was now a question of some moment. 
Her soft hair was brushed down over her ears, the broad bands were 
brought forward upon the cheeks, as was the fashion of the day if curls 
were not worn; the back hair was coiled in a high French twist, sur- 
mounted by a large white comb; her gown of thin white muslin was 
low-neck, but with long puffed sleeves, and she wore short-wristed white 
gloves ; the full skirt was open, displaying a figured silk petticoat, and 
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she wore a broad sash of the same material. Her only ornament, save 
the white comb, was a necklace of Jarge pearls. Simple in her beauty, 
she formed a pleasing contrast to Abigail, who was resplendent in a 
scarlet erépe, and her hair in a profusion of curls. 

The grounds around the mansion were lighted, and by eight o’clock 
most of the guests had arrived, and soon couples were seen prome- 
nading in and out of the shrubbery, while the soft laughter of the girls 
was pleasant to hear. It does not take a gay lieutenant long to become 
acquainted with a pretty girl,and both Lieutenant Ames and Lieutenant 
Morse were adepts in the art of flirtation. Lieutenant Morse, though, 
had met his equal in Abigail ; but she ignored his polite speeches and 
avoided his attentions only to encourage them, and devoted herself to 
the entertainment of the midshipmen, most of whom were young and 
some awkward. The sound of the fiddle summoned the young people 
into the hall, and the minuet, the rustic reel, and other country dances 
filled up the time until Pompey, assisted by Hulda and Anne, began to 
bring in the refreshments. 

The four girls in whom we are interested—for the rest we care 
not—went to their rooms with beating hearts and with heightened 
color, but agitated by different feelings. Dorothy was very happy ; 
just why she could not have told. Abigail was conscious that in the 
warfare of wit between herself and Lieutenant Morse she had been his 
match, and she looked forward with pleasure to another tilt on the 
morrow. Dinah was satisfied that not only Alonzo Hereford, but 
many others had chosen her in the dances, and made her many compli- 
mentary speeches ; and yet it was Alonzo who figured in her dreams, 
and she seemed to hear the echo of the song he sang that evening,— 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.” Not only that night, but for many 
years after, she saw in her dreams the gay, heedless young man with 
his merry blue eyes fixed upon her, and seemed to hear the notes of 
his sweet tenor voice. Ah, poor Alonzo! The stars were not in 
harmony at thy birth, and the horoscope cast for thee foretold but could 
not avert thy pitiless doom. The silent waters flowed on forever, and 
infolded thee in their cold embrace. 

Priscilla Sherman, innocent and unsuspecting, lost her heart that 
evening, and was a victim to Lieutenant Ames’s soft speeches and ador- 
ing glances. Back and forth they had walked in the shrubbery, and he 
with his smooth, false tongue had expressed his admiration for her so 
openly that, had she been a girl of the world, she would have known 
that such sentiments were counterfeit and had not the true, genuine ring. 
But she was only a little country girl, with a pure heart, full of love 
and trust, and she laid her head on her pillow that night not to sleep, 
but to think over the pretty speeches, and recall the soft glances of the 
more than thoughtless young man. 

On the way back to the steamer Lieutenant Ames was more hilarious 
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than the others, and he rattled on about the set of “deuced pretty 
girls.” But some of his jokes grated on the ears of the other three 
with whom we have todo. Until late into the night Captain Sternes 
leaned over the rail smoking and humming to himself the Scotch ballad 
he had heard the beautiful Dorothy sing. He recalled the sweet ex- 
pression of her countenance, capable of any sacrifice, as she sang the last 
lines in her rich contralto voice,— 


‘* So, laddie, dinna urge me mair, 
It surely winna be ; 
I canna leave the auld folk now, 
We'd better bide a wee.’’ 


He suddenly started, saying to himself, “There, I have forgotten 
to write Mrs. Sternes, but it is so late I will turn in now and do it to- 
morrow.” He saw two forms before him,—Mrs. Sternes, a plain, 
stout, sensible matron, older than himself, whom he had married to 
please his father, and for the dowry that she brought him; and in 
striking contrast he beheld the fair, guileless Dorothy, with her soft 
hair and her mild brown eyes. In a far-distant city Mrs. Sternes 
was calmly sleeping, after having prayed for her dear husband’s 
safety, exposed to the perils of the sea; and in a crib beside her slum- 
bered her two-year-old boy, the last one living of their five beautiful 
children. 

The steamer remained longer than was at first expected, and each 
day and evening were filled with festivities. And on Sunday the 
officers in their uniforms made a fine show in the plain, orthodox 
meeting-house, for there was no church in the village. But the day 
came when the vessel weighed anchor, the farewells had been said, and 
to the music of the superb band she sailed down the harbor. 

“Don’t watch her till she is out of sight, Priscilla,” said Dinah ; 
“it is bad luck ;” but she did, although her eyes were so full of tears 
she saw but dimly; and then turned back to the other girls, who 
chatted eagerly over the thus far greatest event of their lives. 

What a slight event it seemed when looked upon on the surface 
merely! only one of the many visits the vessel would make before 
reaching the Gulf of Mexico ; and yet several lives were changed by it, 
and new links in the chain of future events were forged, which must 
last throughout eternity. Truly as Notker, the old monk of St. Gall, 
has said, “ In media vita in morte sumus.” And to one of those bright 
girls love was not the harbinger of earthly joy, but proved to be the 
hand which opened for her the portal of the tomb. 





A GOVERNMENT COAST-SURVEY. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE END OF THE ROMANCE. 


‘There, broken heart, farewell! 
The pang is o’er,— 
The parting pang is o’er ; 
Thou now wilt bleed no more. 
Poor broken heart, farewell ! 
No rest for thee but dying,— 
Like waves, where strife is past, 
On death’s cold shore thus lying, 
Thou sleep’st in peace at last. 
Poor breken heart, farewell !”’ 


One bright October day Dorothy and Priscilla sat upon the rocks 
below the light-house in earnest, confidential talk, or, rather, Priscilla 
had been talking and Dorothy listening. When she finished Dorothy 
said,— 

“Then you say that he took your hand and told you that he loved 
you?” 

“ Yes, Dorothy, many different times; and I am sure that he did 


love me, for he looked at me so tenderly, and said such things as I had 
never dreamed of.” 

“ But, Priscilla, didn’t he speak to your father ?” 

“ No, and that troubles me, for you say Lieutenant Morse asked 
the squire if he might write to Abigail.” 

“Oh, yes! but father would not allow any engagement then; and 
that is why we are going to New York this winter that she may see 
something of society before anything is settled. But, my dear Pris- 
cilla, if he said he loved you, of course he does; probably his pay is 
not large enough to warrant an engagement, or he may feel that his 
family might object while he is still so young. I know nothing about 
such things ; but I hope you won’t let it trouble you.” 

* “ Dorothy, I cannot help it ; it keeps me awake nights, and I think 
over everything he ever said. But now, worst of all, mother asked 
me who my letter was from last night ; and when I told her she bade 
me show it to her, and then she gave it to father, and he was very much 
displeased ; they gave it back to me, and here it is.” 

Then, handing Dorothy the letter, she laid her head on her friend’s 
shoulder and cried. 

A few days after this Abigail, Dorothy, and Mr. Wakeman’s sis- 
ter, under the escort of their Uncle Beza and Aunt Biah, sailed in the 
packet for Boston, and thence to New York for the winter. Before 
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the season was over they had the opportunity of meeting Captain 
Sternes and the two lieutenants at the house of Mr. Wakeman. As 
might have been expected, Abigail and Lieutenant Morse became 
engaged, and arranged for as early a marriage as her parents would 
consent to. At first, with all the enthusiasm of a girl’s devoted 
friendship, Dorothy hailed with delight the chance to see Lieutenant 
Ames, with the hope of gleaning from his conversation whether his 
interest in Priscilla still continued. One evening he seated himself 
beside her, and, taking her fan, assumed a most confidential air, and 
looked at her so admiringly that, even though her mind was full of 
Priscilla, she yet noticed his assurance with surprise. And when she 
said, “I had a letter from my friend, Miss Sherman, last night,” he 
laughed and replied, as he twirled his moustache,— 

“ Ah, yes, a pretty little thing ; but, Miss Dorothy, it was you that 
I wanted to have waited upon last summer. What is she compared with 
you? But you never bestowed a glance upon me, and I left heart- 
broken. Such eyes as yours o 

Dorothy’s cheeks glowed, and as she rose she darted at him such a 
look of indignation that, handing back her fan, he stammered out,— 

“T beg your pardon, but such beauty made me forget myself.” 

This first conversation was at a party at Mr. Wakeman’s, yet in 
the few times Dorothy met him at her aunt’s she saw only too plainly, 
with even her inexperience, that Lieutenant Ames had meant nothing 
by his protestations of love to Priscilla. 

Poor Priscilla! only two letters came to her from the gay young cox- 
comb, and she drooped and pined as only a girl with a weak, trusting 
nature can ; and often she went to the rocks by the light-house where she 
had sat with him, and where she had confided all to Dorothy. But once 
too often she sat there in the bleak winter wind, and awakened the next 
morning with a pain in her side ; and ere many weeks the short breath, 
the heightened color, and the hacking cough indicated what all New 
Englanders know to be the heralds of quick consumption. No desire 
for life animated her, and thus the disease made rapid progress; but 
with the warm June sun she seemed a little better, and the return of 
Abigail with her trousseau, and Dorothy with the news of Mr. Wake- 
man’s offer to confide, she rallied, and false hopes were entertained of 
her recovery, only to sink more rapidly at the tidings of the marriage 
of Lieutenant Ames with a Washington belle. 

In the last weeks of Priscilla’s life her greatest comfort was to 
have Dorothy sit by her side and read at first some soothing poem, but 
soon she cared only for the Psalms, or some of the sweet hymns that 
Dorothy had heard during the past winter at St. Paul’s and Old 
Trinity. 

“They are so different from what mother and aunt sing,” she said, 
one day. ‘It makes me shiver when I hear, ‘Plunged in a Gulf of 
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Deep Despair,’ and aunty’s favorite hymn, ‘ Hark from the Tombs a 
Doleful Sound ;’ but there is such a peace and rest in your hymns, 
Dorothy.” 

And so day after day she sang by the bedside of her rapidly-failing 
friend that exquisite gem by Cardinal Newman,— 


‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on.”’ 


And that one by Keble, perhaps the most sung of all his priceless 
hymns,— 
‘¢Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near.” 


But dearest of any to Priscilla, and the last one Dorothy sang to 


her, was 
‘¢ Who are these in bright array ?’’ 


Especially did she love the last stanzas : 


‘‘ Hunger, thirst, disease unknown, 
On immortal fruits they feed ; 
Them the Lamb amidst the Throne 
Shall to living fountains lead. 


‘¢ Joy and gladness banish sighs ; 
Perfect love dispel all fears ; 
And forever from their eyes 
God shall wipe away their tears.” 


But why linger over the sad closing scenes? Providence was merci- 
ful, and sudden heart-failure shortened the last days of what would have 
been most intense suffering. And for the world-weary Priscilla were 
opened the gates of Paradise. 

Upon the gay, heedless Dinah her death seemed to make no lasting 
impression, and soon after the first violent outburst of grief she 
plunged into any amusement that offered. Though engaged to Alonzo 
Hereford, who loved her with all the ardor of youth, yet she danced 
and flirted with any one who came in her way. To her may be applied 
with truth those lines which Francis the First wrote with the point of 
a diamond on the window of his closet at Chambord, when he had be- 
come satiated with the pleasures of the world : 


‘‘ Souvent femme varie; 
Mal habile qui s’y fie!’ 


She seemed born to be happy, and her conscience never troubled 
her with a serious suggestion. 
Abigail was married that winter, and Dorothy settled down to 
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her quiet home, her life saddened without her sister or friends, but she 
was peacefully happy in her engagement with the wealthy widower, 
Mr. Wakeman, though her father said her marriage must be deferred 
until she was twenty. She found much to occupy her time in her care 
for the poor, her letter-writing, reading, and sewing ; and her parents 
felt that the house would be drear indeed without her presence. 

And now how fared life with Alonzo Hereford? Alas for his 
hopes and the happiness of those who loved him! He had been 
transferred to another vessel, but an entirely different set of young 
men were his companions; and one day they decided to turn pirates, 
to kill the officers, and then to sail out upon the high seas. They de- 
termined that the men of every vessel they captured should be made 
to “walk the plank,” but any beautiful women they would save and 
convey to their own steamship. The agreement was written out in 
Greek cipher by Alonzo and signed by the others. 

But the plot was discovered, and poor Alonzo, as the ringleader in 
the mutiny, was seized, and, without any fair trial, was by the captain’s 
order hung from the yard-arm. Then the lifeless body, crowned with 
the golden hair, was wrapped in weighted sail-cloth and lowered into a 
boundless grave beneath the foaming waters of the Atlantic. 


‘¢ Deep, deep, where never care nor pain 
Shall reach his heedless heart again.” 


Truly at this grievous disaster Dinah seemed overwhelmed ; but, 
nevertheless, the succeeding year that saw Dorothy’s marriage with 
Mr. Wakeman also witnessed hers with a Western man of some means 
and position. 

Captain Sternes, whose wife had been dead a year, had written to 
the squire asking for Dorothy, but his letter was crossed by her 
wedding cards; and so real was his attachment to her that he never 
married, and people all thought him an example of fidelity to his dead 
wife. So little does the world really comprehend the motives which 
prompt even our slightest actions. 

Thus ended a romance of a government coast-survey. 


CONCLUSION. 


Mrs. Dorothy Wakeman and her exemplary husband sit to-day 
surrounded by their children and grandchildren; her hair is white 
‘now, but her eyes are still the same soft, liquid brown as of yore, and 
her voice has the same soft intonations as fifty years ago. Her sister, 
though older, is still a fashionable New York woman, with married 
children to lean upon in her widowhood. Priscilla’s lonely grave lies 
in the little New England cemetery, forgotten by almost every one. 
But recently, near her last resting-place, another grave was made, and 
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the casket containing the remains of Mrs. Dinah Holmes was buried 
by the side of her friend of early days, according to her last request. 
Beneath Dinah’s gay exterior there must have been some deeper feeling, 
for she named her two children Alonzo and Priscilla. A lover of so- 
ciety, she gave to the last receptions and entertainments in her city 
home; but a slight cold, taken at one of her card parties, proved too 
much for the lady of seventy years, and a brief illness ended her life- 
long pursuit after happiness. 

The squire’s house has been converted into a hotel for the accom- 
modation of the summer visitors who frequent the little sea-port town. 
The great square chambers were cut up into smaller ones; two upper 
stories were added, and wings added on either side. But the smooth 
green terraces still remain as they were, and when the storms rage and 
the winds blow, then, as fifty years ago, the salt spray dashes against 
the windows of the old Leonard mansion. 


CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A CALIFORNIA PIONEER. 


CALIFORNIANS are always interested in the history of the men who 
were pioneers in their land, and who helped to take that country from 
under the folds of the Mexican tricolored flag and place it under the 
stars and stripes. My aim in this paper will be to trace the steps of 
one of these pioneers, and show how he bent his energies in the direc- 
tion mentioned, and secured for himself a good name. John Ely 
Brackett was born in Cherry Valley, Otsego County, New York, on 
the 10th of June, 1812. His father was a lawyer in good standing, 
and at one time surrogate, or probate judge, of the county. His 
mother was a lady distinguished for her many estimable qualities, and 
was the daughter of John Ely, Esquire, of Philadelphia,—a patriotic 
citizen, who had served in our Revolutionary army. 

While young the subject of our sketch became a good Latin 
scholar, his father, who was a graduate of Dartmouth College, turning 
his mind in the right direction. He was also a fair mathematician, 
and seemed able to master his lessons without much difficulty. In 1828 
he was appointed a cadet in the West Point Military Academy, and 
graduated at that institution on the Ist of July, 1832. Upon gradu- 
ating he was appointed brevet second lieutenant in the Second Regiment 
of Artillery, and was sent to South Carolina, which was then in a high 
state of excitement on account of nullification. Disunion was much 
talked of, but on account of the firm stand taken by President Jack- 
son, the danger was averted. Lieutenant Brackett was sent to the 
Augusta Arsenal, in Georgia, with orders to blow up the buildings in 
case the enemies of the government made their appearance and attacked 
the place. Lieutenant Brackett at that time belonged to Captain 
George W. Gardiner’s company. 

Seeing no chance for active service after these difficulties were 
settled, he resigned his commission on the 31st of August, 1833, and, 
returning to his native village, commenced studying law. After he 
was admitted to practice he removed to Buffalo, where he remained for 
some time, and during the difficulties dn the Canadian frontier, in 1837, 
was for a short time on Navy Island with the Canadian patriots. 
Having charge of the artillery, he trained his pieces so as to point 
directly upon the Canadian shore, and gave orders for no one to fire 
them. These directions were disobeyed by some of the patriots, and 
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one of the pieces was fired, the ball passing through a house in range, 
killing a negro, and cutting the plume off the chapeau of one of Sir . 
Allen McNab’s aides, the knight himself narrowly escaping the effects 
of the shot. There being little or no discipline among the so-called 
patriots, he left them and went to Kalamazoo, Michigan, where he 
engaged in some land speculations, and was appointed by the governor 
of the State major of the Separate Battalion of Allegan, a military 
organization of some note. Not meeting with the success he had an- 
ticipated, after a time he went still farther west, and established himself 
at Rock Island, on the Mississippi River. ‘This was in 1839. 

He seems to have been successful in his profession at this place, 
and for a while contented ; but he was rather of a roving disposition, 
and above all things liked the excitement of travel. At the same time 
he was a close student, and wrote several articles of merit. The hum- 
drum of every-day life was distasteful, and he longed for scenes of 
excitement and novelty. He endeavored to get back in the regular 
army, which was brought about by the fact that the company to which 
he had belonged was all killed off, with the exception of one man, 
named Clark, at the massacre of Major Dade’s command, on the 28th 
of December, 1835, by the Seminole Indians of Florida. His old 
captain, George W. Gardiner, fell while gallantly battling against the 
foe. 

As a lawyer, he prepared his cases with great care and industry, and 
Abraham Lincoln, who was then residing in Springfield, regarded him 
as a most promising young man in his profession. He met Lincoln on 
several occasions, and a warm regard was established between the two 
men. At times, however, Brackett loved to roam in the woods and 
on the prairies, hunting, and many a fat buck was brought down by 
his rifle. He was fond of fishing, too, and at that day fine fishing could 
be found in the Rock Island Rapids. His great energy stood him in 
good stead, and he could tramp through the woods as untiring as an 
Indian. His diversions took this manly form, and he was proud of 
his powers of endurance. In those days, from 1839 to 1846, there was 
a very good field for a hunter in Illinois, and no one enjoyed it more 
than Mr. Brackett. When returning from these trips he had a splendid 
appetite, and an old settler says, “It would do a man’s heart good to 
see him eat.” He was respected in the section of country where he re- 
sided, and made for himself a good name as an advocate before the 
circuit and district courts. He was an easy speaker, and always pre- 
pared himself well before making his appearance before an audience. 

When the Mexican war broke out he felt that it was his duty to 
serve the government which had educated him, and, returning to his 
native State, he became a captain in Colonel Jonathan W. Stevenson’s 
famous regiment of New York volunteers. His company was recruited 
in the city, and organized on Governor’s Island, Colonel James Bank- 
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head mustering the men into service. His lieutenants were Messrs, 
Tremmells, Anderson, and Brewerton. The men were of a good class, 
and consisted of tradesmen, mechanics, and laboters, who wished not 
only to serve their country, but to visit the far-off region of California, 
it being generally understood that the regiment was destined for that 
country, which it was then thought would fall into the hands of the 
United States, as one of the results of the war. Before his departure 
the citizens of his native town presented him a beautiful sword. 

In due time the regiment sailed from New York harbor, Brackett’s 
company going out on board the “‘ Loo-Choo.” , At Rio Janeiro, in Brazil, 
the men were allowed to go on shore, and spent some pleasant days in 
that land of beautiful scenery. This liberty had a good effect upon the 
soldiers, who had been cooped up so long on shipboard. The whole- 
some fruits they found were beneficial after their ship’s diet, and they 
found many things of interest which lightened the remainder of the 
voyage. 

Off Cape Horn a man fell overboard, when Lieutenant Tremmells, 
without hesitation, jumped into the sea to rescue him, and was suc- 
cessful. After the lieutenant’s return to the ship, and while he was 
receiving the congratulations of his fellow-officers, he fell dead from 
over-exertion. Tremmells was a sailor by profession, who had seen 
much of the world, and was a most entertaining man in conversation. 
His manners were gentle and mild, there being nothing rough or un- 
pleasant in his character and bearing. 

After a long voyage, for it took from September 26, 1846, until 
March 26, 1847, the captain with his company reached San Francisco 
-harbor. For six months they had been tossed about on the waves of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and at last reached the port they had 
started for. As may be supposed, all of the men were overjoyed at 
thus getting on Jand once more, and being able to find plenty of fresh 
provisions, especially meat, of which they stood in great need. A 
voyage at sea is a fine thing, provided it is not too protracted ; but 
when on the water too long there is a lack of novelty about all the 
surroundings which is exceedingly wearing upon the mind. Land is 
eagerly welcomed by all, and the prospect of roaming at will over hill 
and dale most refreshing. 

When the troops reached California it still belonged to the Mexican 
republic, and there was danger of an outbreak at any time. Indeed, the 
presence of the New York regiment was all-important, as many of the 
Californians did not readily submit to the presence of the conquerors, 
and stood ready to expel them should an opportunity offer. Sonoma 
was an important point to be held, and thither Captain Brackett’s 
company was sent with orders to preserve the peace, and put down all 
attempts to create disturbance on the part of the Mexican population. 
Comfortable quarters were prepared, and everything worked smoothly. 
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Captain Brackett was a good linguist, and soon acquired a knowledge 
of the Spanish language, which was of great use to him and his men. 
Indeed, he became an expert in translating old Spanish and Mexican 
documents, which, together with his knowledge of law, enabled him to 
draw up papers necessary in the transfer and sale of lands in that new 
country. He became an excellent land lawyer, and no conveyances 
were made without first consulting him. Even the Mexicans them- 
selves had the utmost confidence in. his knowledge and judgment, and 
it is safe to say that he never deceived them in any way. The old in- 
habitants believed implicitly in him. Occasionally there were mur- 
murings of discontent among the conquered people, but, as a whole, 
they behaved remarkably well, all things considered. 

While in Sonoma, Captain Brackett’s company occupied a two-story 
adobe building on the public square. General Sherman, in his Me- 
moirs, gives an account of his visit to that place, in connection with 
the removal of Mr. Nash from the position of alcalde, which occurred 
in 1847. Ex-Governor Boggs was put in his place. This affair caused 
some excitement at the time. 

There was not much to do in and around Sonoma, though, on the 
whole, the time did not hang heavily. There was always the stirring 
scenes of the war to talk about, and, when inclined, a man could find 
plenty of game near by. The discovery of gold altered everything as 
if by enchantment, and settlers came from all directions. The war 
closed, and the idle population from the countries bordering on the 
Pacific swarmed in at once. 

In May, 1848, Brackett’s company was ordered to San José, near 
Cape San Lucas, in Lower California, and had proceeded as far as 
Monterey, when the order was countermanded and the command re- 
turned to Sonoma. On the 5th of August the company proceeded to 
the Presidio of San Francisco, exchanging stations with another com- 
pany stationed at that point. During the summer and fall of 1847 
a detachment of thirty-five men from the company was stationed at 
Fort Sacramento (Sutter’s Fort) for five months. 

An old resident of Sonoma, writing to the only newspaper in Cali- 
fornia at that day,—August 5, 1848,—says this about the company : 
“ The military company, under command of Captain John E. Brackett, 
are to-day exchanging posts with Company ‘H,’ under command of 
Captain Frisbie, both of the New York volunteers. Brackett’s com- 
pany has been stationed with us more than a year, and much praise is 
due its members, not only for the military and soldier-like manner in 
which they have acquitted themselves as a corps, but for their gentle- 
manly and orderly deportment individually and collectively. We re- 
gret to part with them, and cannot let them go without expressing a 
hope that, when peace shall have been declared, their regiment dis- 
banded, and their country no longer needs their services, they may 
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have fallen sufficiently in love with our healthy climate and our beauti- 
ful valley to come back and settle.” 

The company was mustered out of the service at San Francisco on 
the 15th of August, 1848, and after a short time the captain went 
back to Sonoma and entered upon the practice of law. Again he was 
successful, and made many friends; his good standing being beyond 
question, and his advice eagerly sought for by those wishing to make 
investments in this new country. 

When the war was closed, and an election held, Mr. Brackett was 
chosen a member of the Assembly from Sonoma. He made a good 
reputation in the first Legislature of California, and drafted several 
bills of great importance. Everything was in a chaotic state, so to 
speak, though there were no outbreaks among the people. The transi- 
tion from a military to a civil government was easily made, though it 
took considerable time to enact new laws and get them working 
smoothly under the altered condition of things. Many questions had 
to be settled, and totally different forms observed from those which for 
years had been used by the Mexican officials. There was necessarily 
some friction in getting many opinions merged into peaceful working 
order. Quite a number of the men who had belonged to the New 
York regiment were members of this Legislature, each and every one 
of whom did the best in his power to advance the interests of the State 
of his adoption. The gold-mines rapidly filled with people, and men 
who had been in California for some years found themselves suddenly 
displaced by new-comers. Prices raised to an unprecedented amount, 
and the commonest necessaries of life brought speedy and safe returns. 
There was room for all, and labor was well paid. With a pick and 
shovel a man could make such wages as had never before been dreamed 
of, and there was wonderful thrift throughout the land. 

On the 11th of April, 1850, when the militia of the State was organ- 
ized, Captain Brackett was elected by the Legislature major-general of 
the Second Division. The Indians in the north were quite troublesome, 
and the governor wished to have a military force upon which he could 
rely in case it was needed. With the influx of settlers the red men 
were enabled to get better arms than they had ever before possessed, 
and occasionally attacked immigrant trains as they were slowly wending 
their way to the land of promise. The Digger Indians were not of a 
high type of humanity, but on several occasions evinced a bravery 
which would scarcely kave been expected. The new roads to Califor- 
nia passed through a country which they had considered their own for 
many years, and they wished for some toll or payment from the passing 
travelers. The immigrants did not tamely submit to this, though gen- 
erally they were willing to give the Indians some provisions and a 
little tobacco, provided they had any left after the long and dreary trip 
across the continent. Fortunately, there was no occasion to bring into 
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the field any considerable force, though the fights at Clear Lake on the 
17th of May, 1850, and at Russian River a month later, showed the 
Indians to be no mean foemen. These fights, for the time being, quieted 
the savages, and the immigrants found no difficulty about settling up 
the State, so far as they were in any way concerned. 

There was a good deal of lawlessness in many portions of Califor- 
nia in the early days, and it could scarcely have been otherwise. Gen- 
eral Brackett was always on the side of law and order, and was by no 
means a favorite of the outlaws, prosecuting them fearlessly and stand- 
ing up for the right. While in the military service his health had 
become seriously impaired, and now in building up a new common- 
wealth it broke down altogether. He fought manfully against the 
disease, but the remedies he was obliged to take were more harmful, 
if possible, than the disease itself. Forsaking everything, he returned 
to Rock Island, whither his father had removed, in hopes of regaining 
his strength and spirits. In this he was unsuccessful, though he had 
the best medical skill obtainable. Disease had too firm a hold upon 
his constitution, and nothing could be done. General Brackett had 
been a remarkably fine specimen of manly beauty, and when a youth 
had led in athletic sports. In height he stood six feet and two inches, 
spare in flesh, though symmetrical. His features were good, his eyes 
blue, and hair brown. Until disease seized him, he had a kind and 
genial disposition, free from guile, and generous in everything. He 


made friends without much effort on his part, and retained them. 
Great things were expected of him, but his death blasted all these 
hopes. He died at Rock Island on the 25th of January, 1855, at 
peace with all mankind. 


A. G. BRAcKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. 
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NATIONAL GUARD ELECTIONS. 


THE local character of our National Guard organizations imposes 
narrow limitations upon their choice of officers. They must be 
confined to their own rank and file, or to persons residing in their 
immediate neighborhood. The candidates, also, who usually present 
themselves for these honors are generally of limited military education 
and experience,—the only professional literature with which they are 
familiar being the little obsolete drill-book called “ tactics,” and the 
only training they have enjoyed being bounded by the four walls of an 
armory, supplemented by six days’ annual encampment. Hedged in 
by such limitations it matters little whether the officers be chosen by 
election or appointment. They would probably be as good in the one 
case as in the other. But whatever the method employed, the principles 
of fitness for the office and of the capacity and willingness of the can- 
didate to qualify himself for its duties should never be sacrificed to 
ulterior or factitious considerations. Unfortunately for our brethren 
of the National Guard, we sometimes see this safe principle wholly 
ignored, and because of social, pecuniary, or even political considera- 
tions an untried and unfit person is foisted into a position requiring the 
very best qualities and qualifications. 

In two cases under our own observation where a field-officer was to be 
elected, the successful candidate was chosen, not on account of his long 
apprenticeship and experience in lower grades, but because of his ple- 
thoric purse and ability “to make camp pleasant for the boys.” Cases 
of this kind may not be the rule, but on the other hand they are by no 
means as exceptional as we could wish. A field-officer writing to a 
friend recently said, ‘The —th Regiment have just gone outside and 
elected a ‘citizen’ as their colonel. It is a long step backwards.” 
This is one of the long-existing evils of the militia system; and while 
some of the more progressive organizations have in a large measure 
succeeded in eliminating it, there is no denying the fact that it still 
prevails to a most deplorable degree. We cannot make up our judg- 
ment and dismiss the subject as unworthy of serious consideration be- 
cause of the excellent morale and esprit which prevail in our own 
organizations. We cannot decide the general by the special case. If 
we but open our eyes as we traverse the country we shall discover that 
the instruction, discipline, and military sentiment in the different com- 
panies and battalions are as various and diverse as the armories in 
which they are taught. In many of the Eastern States and here and 
there among the better organizations of the West and South the drill 
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is often well done, the appearance soldierly, and the discipline generally 
good and frequently excellent. On the other hand, we sometimes 
observe in the same State, and even in the same regiment, other com- 
panies in which there appears to be no appreciation of the military 
sentiment, no discipline, little facility in drill, and where, especially 
among colored officers, there is sometimes actual illiteracy. In these 
organizations the democratic familiarity and independence of the rank 
and file is simply execrable, and, so far as their efficiency for service is 
concerned, they are not worth the rations they consume. And yet the 
inspector’s recommendations for their disbandment are regularly made 
and as regularly ignored, and they continue to be maintained year after 
year, and the farcical elections go on unchallenged. 

This bad state of affairs is not, however, the fault of the men. 
They are generally sturdy, ambitious young fellows who have enlisted 
in good faith and would prefer a competent officer to a mere figure- 
head. Under such a commander they could be readily moulded into 
soldiers. But they have little idea of the qualities their captain should 
possess, beyond those of good health and personal courage. If to 
these be added a well-filled camp-chest, so much the better. But to 
carry a gun or a sword, to wear shoulder-straps or chevrons, is with 
some men a mere matter of ornamentation,—a question of taste only. 
We know a second lieutenant who resigned his commission in order to 
become a driver in a battery! and no doubt he displayed good judg- 
ment. But while the elective system does not always secure the best 
men, we recognize it as the only practicable method for the National 
Guard, and must therefore endeavor to make the best of it. To edu- 
cate the ballots, then, so that they shall infallibly single out the right 
man for the right place is the commendable task before us. 

This is a question in which the National Guardsmen should every- 
where find a deep interest, for in the event of a general call to arms 
the troops of different sections and States would soon find themselves 
commingled in camp and field, and often, perhaps, thrown into trying 
and critical situations where the success of the enterprise might depend 
upon the intelligence of the commander and the loyalty of his subordi- 
nates. Imagine some of our high-spirited young captains at the head 
of “crack” companies falling under the command of one of these 
colored majors who can scarcely write his own name! This is not a 
violent presumption. Such officers exist, and they are not all black, 
either! By the devolution of command, in the midst of a combat, the 
senior officer surviving must assume the direction and control of affairs, 
and he is entitled to the unquestioning and loyal support of every sub- 
ordinate. Would our “crack” officers throw down their arms and 
refuse to serve? Then they have not yet learned the elementary 
principles of their art, and the sooner they throw them down the better. 
No; this question must be met and solved now, before the clash of 
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arms begins to ring in our ears. And its solution can be found only 
in the more general dissemination of military intelligence among the 
rank and file. 

Many organizations, seeking to avoid the imputation of carrying a 
gilt-edged figure-head, and actuated by a commendable desire to secure 
a real soldier as their leader, have gone back a quarter of a century or 
more and selected a veteran of the Civil War. With all due respect to 
the old soldier, his selection as the commander of a modern military 
organization must be regarded as little short of a calamity. To enu- 
merate the reasons opposed to such unfortunate selections would far 
exceed the limits of this paper, but that they are little understood is 
evidenced by the fact that in some States nearly every field-officer and 
not a few of the captains was a veteran of the Union or Confederate 
armies nearly thirty years ago, and many of them were discharged 
therefrom on account of physical disability! The veteran of the late 
war is probably beyond the military age (forty-five), and should not 
only be exempted from the National Guard by law, but also excluded. 
In his admirable “ Letters on Infantry” Prince Hohenlohe says, ‘“ Now 
after thirteen years of peace I wish, for the welfare of the younger 
generation, that we might have no more battalion commanders who 
led a company during the last war.” And again, “ How could a lieu- 
tenant who commanded during war only a platoon gather sufficient 
experience to know how to act as a battalion commander?” To this 
latter query many of our National Guardsmen will answer with great 
satisfaction that their colonels and captains were schooled by experience 
in the duties of the very offices they now hold, having been regimental 
and company commanders during the war. They forget that the con- 
ditions have all radically and essentially changed, and, as General 
Sherman has said; “the agents of a former period are rarely adapted 
to modern uses.” The National Guard should not be regarded as an 
asylum for veterans, but should ever keep coursing through its veins 
the warm and vigorous blood of youth. If a war were to arise to- 
morrow, ninety per cent. of the veterans of the last conflict would be 
compelled to claim exemption and leave their companies and regiments 
_in new and untried hands. Men are generally unwilling to admit these 
stern facts. Old age is unwelcome to most of us, and perhaps there 
may occasionally be found a robust constitution at fifty-five or sixty 
who can march all day in a drenching rain and sleep at night on the 
soft side of a rail without hurt, but they are few. 

The tendency of battle tactics is to decentralize authority: to 
exalt the individual and more and more to intrust the control and 
direction of affairs to leaders of small units,—to captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, and even to corporals and intelligent privates. Other things 
being equal, that force which maintains the best fire discipline will 
tempt victory to perch upon its banners. Moreover, the final stages of 
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an action will involve more than ever rapid foot movements, and our 
National Guard are mostly infantry. Successive rushes must be made 
from cover to cover, and, according to the inequalities of the ground, 
the distance traversed may tax the endurance of the lithe young soldier 
to its utmost. Imagine one of our rotund captains whose “once 
romantic form,” as Dickens says, time and feeding have expanded into 
the symmetry of a bay- window, making a rush of fifty or seventy-five 
yards! It might sound paradoxical to say that after two or three such 
“spurts” he would have little stomach left for the final assault. 
Modern war imperatively demands young blood, athletic figures, intel- 
ligent minds, and careful instruction in the lower grades. The time 
will come—it may be to-morrow, it may be later—when the organized 
forces must “ fall in” for something more serious than a dress-parade 
or a six days’ camp. It will not do then to begin reorganizing by retir- 
ing the decrepit and electing new men to fill the vacant places. If the 
National Guard is worth maintaining at all it is worth maintaining 
well. If it is to continue to carry alot of dead timber which looks 
magnificent in peace, but which would fall away and crumble at the 
first touch of war, the liberal appropriations made for its support 
might well be diverted to some better purpose. It is pouring water 
into a sieve. Doubtless it occurs to some one to ask, Why is it, if 
modern tactical requirements can only be satisfied by young blood, that 
the regular army, that great pattern of perfection which we are all 
striving to imitate, retains upon its rolls captains and lieutenants until 
the frosts of sixty-four winters have whitened their venerable heads? 
Briefly this: It is more economical (?) to keep them on the active list. 
We have limited our inactives to four hundred, and every man in 
excess cf that number, though he be in the last stages of dissolution, 
is “active!” If he survive in robust condition till the next war he 
will be advanced to higher command or be employed in the responsible 
duties of administration for which his long experience has well quali- 
fied him. But this nightmare of economy which is brooding over and 
blighting our little army does not come to plague the National Guards- 
man. The theory of the National Guard is that it shall be kept in- 
tact and always ready for the field, from highest to lowest, from 
colonel to private, without the change of a man or the issue of a single 
new commission. ‘True, this ideal condition can never be fully real- 
ized, but the National Guard should seek to reduce the elements of 
weakness and uncertainty to a minimum by exercising greater care in 
the choice of its officers, by discarding tinsel for true metal, and by 
relegating the ornamental, jejune, and adipose veteran to the honorable 
retirement he so richly won on fields that were fought before any of 
his men were born. 

’ A. C. SHARPE, 
First Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE Journal of the Military Service Institution for March is fully up 
to the mark, and contains, beside the usual valuable and strictly pro- 
fessional papers, the second part of “ MacKenzie’s Last Fight,” by Cap- 
tain Bourke, of the Third Cavalry, and the second paper on “ India, 
China, and Japan,” by Captain Mills, of the Fifth Artillery. The 
latter officer gives a sketch of Sir Frederick Roberts, than whom no 
one in the British army stands higher, and who is looked to with con- 
fidence by his countrymen in case of any rising in India, or any colli- 
sion with Russia upon the northern borders of that country: “ Sir 
Frederick, I should say, is a man about fifty-five years of age, not 
more than five feet five or five and a half inches in height, with slight, 
trim, soldierly figure. He has served all his life in India and the East, 
and is immensely popular. He is exceedingly courteous, modest, and 
unassuming in his manners and address. He had recently been pro- 
moted from lieutenant-general and in command of the Madras army to 
the commander-in-chief in India. He will be remembered by us as 
in command of the relief army, in 1880, in Afghanistan, and in ex- 
ecuting that wonderful march from Cabul to Candahar under Sir Donald 
Stewart’s direction. The latter general, by the way, Sir Frederick 
relieved as commander-in-chief in India just before the beginning 
of these manceuvres that we are talking about.” 


A propos of Afghanistan and the likelihood of Anglo-Russian col- 
lision there, we may mention an interesting book lately published by 
Bentley, in London, containing the observations of Colonel Le Mesurier, 
of the Royal Engineers, during a journey from London to Bombay, 
via Tiflis, the Russian Trans-Caspian Railway, and Persia, taking in a 
ride to Bokhara. The Russian government was most courteous in 
allowing him to take this journey; but during the part taking in the 
newemilitary railway and Bokhara, had him accompanied by a Russian 
officer. 

As regards the railway he is very complimentary, and considers the 
work a wonderful one, considering the nature of the country through 
which it passes, and he tells us that he is the first foreigner, civil or 
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official, who has been allowed to inspect it. “The management was 
entirely military,—officers are in charge of the stations, an officer ex- . 
amined your ticket on the train; the drivers, guards, brakemen, tele- 
graphists, watchmen, etc., are of the railway battalions, and a military 
officer (Lieutenant-General Annenkoff) has supreme control.” Satis- 
factory maps accompany the text, and the itinerary is very complete. 


The Pall Mall Gazette is the authority for the following facts in 
regard to the horse-supply for the English army : 

“The official returns of the number of horses and mules used in 
the British military service show that there are now actually twenty- 
four thousand four hundred animals at work for riding or draught 
purposes, exclusive of those belonging to officers, the total being 
about twelve hundred below the number voted for in the army estimates. 
Of the twenty-four thousand four hundred, fourteen thousand are borne 
upon the British establishment and ten thousand four hundred upon 
the Indian. The thirty-one cavalry regiments take the largest share 
of the animals, their total being eleven thousand eight hundred horses. 
The Royal Horse Artillery has two thousand seven hundred, the field 
batteries seven thousand four hundred, the mountain batteries two 
hundred and twenty mules, and the garrison batteries about one hun- 
dred. The Army Service Corps has thirteen hundred horses, the 
Royal Engineers four hundred, and the infantry battalions five hundred 
and fifty. The nine cavalry regiments in India absorb four thousand 
three hundred of the eleven thousand eight hundred, and of the re- 
mainder all are in the British Islands, with the exception of three 
hundred and fifty with the Inniskillen Dragoons in Natal, and five 
hundred with the Seventeenth Hussars in Egypt and South Africa. 
The preference is always given to English horses when they fulfill the 
requirements of the equine recruiting officers. The small number of 
mules in the army is somewhat noticeable, considering how superior, 
from many points of view, these animals are for some branches of the 
service.” 


It has occurred to no obituary writer to notice Lord Napier of 
Magdala’s utter indifference to wounds and the wonderful celerity of 
his recovery from them. Two of his wounds he had not cared to 
notice at all in his record of services furnished to Hart’s Army List. 
He was severely wounded at Ferozeshah, in December, 1845, but had 
recovered in time to take part in the battle of Sobraon, seven weeks 
later. Before Multan, in the middle of September, 1848, a cannon- 
shot all but took his leg off, but he was marching and fighting again 
by the second week in November. On the 12th of January following 
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he was severely wounded, but he was able to march several hundred 
miles across country, and fight at Gujerat one month later to a day. 
He was shot in the leg at the first relief of Lucknow, but, neverthe- 
less, rode out the next day and brought in the rear-guard, after which, 
throughout the blockade, he did continuous and arduous service. Ata 
second relief he was severely wounded, but this did not hinder him 
from taking up the active duty of chief engineer at the Alum-Bagh 
a few days later. 


The following remarkable statement, coming from the Army and 
Navy Gazette, seems rather intended for Chinese than Western 
warfare : 

“We spoke recently of the project of a French officer, who has 
designed projectiles said to behave somewhat after the manner of a 
boomerang. Another extraordinary shell has been turned out at the pow- 
der-factory of Sevran-Livry. The French papers describe it as making a 
prodigious noise as it passes through the air, not unlike that of a fog- 
horn, and the object is to terrify the horses of the enemy’s cavalry and 
artillery so as to bring about a general stampede. This project may 
well rank with that for driving off the enemy by means of an intoler- 
able smell.” 


Continuing to extract from the same excellent service paper, we 
find that France, according to M. Edgar Boulangier in La Nowvelle 
Revue, has neither a head of the army nor a staff. She has fortresses 
and an army splendidly equipped ; but when it comes to leaders pre- 
pared to direct the troops, there is disappointment. The staff of the 
Kaiser’s army is its strength, and practically it has no match in 
Europe. The staff is kept together, and it is constantly occupied in 
fresh work under the eyes of leaders. In France, the system of 
changing the staff, and sending the officers after a time to ordinary bar- 
rack service with the regiments, prevails, the result being that the army 
will find itself in time of war without trained officers. 


A German contemporary recently published a long and interesting 
article on carrier-pigeons. The service of pigeons, which is now 
rapidly becoming an important item in modern warfare, sprang, in the 
late Franco-German war, as a small shoot from the mighty tree of 
militarism. “ But,” adds the writer, “ it would be a great mistake to 
imagine that the faculty of the carrier-pigeon to find its way back to 
its home from a long distance was only discovered during the ‘ great 
war.’ Even the ancients knew of it, and knew well how to make use 
of it. Thus in ancient Egypt there existed a well-organized service of 
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carrier-pigeons, and pigeon stations were specially built all over Syria 
and Egypt. Thus the Crusaders found in the eleventh century, during — 
the siege of Jerusalem, a well-organized service of carrier-pigeons in 
that city.” It was the war of 1870-71 which attracted the full atten- 
tion of military states—France and Germany first and foremost among 
them—to the service which might be rendered by the bird which is 
generally considered the symbol of peace. At present military carrier- 
pigeon cots are kept in all the large fortresses. The various battalions 
of these warriors live in different parts of the cot, according to the 
direction in which they have been trained to fly. If a war breaks out, 
and Russia, for example, should fear an invasion of her frontier dis- 
tricts, the pigeons trained to fly from Ivan-Gorod to Warsaw are taken 
from Warsaw to Ivan-Gorod, and those trained to fly from Warsaw to 
Ivan-Gorod are taken in the opposite direction. As soon as the neces- 
sity arises, a certain number of birds is let loose to supply the besieged 
fortress with news from the outer world. If the pigeons cannot be 
taken back, either by balloon or by some other means, to the place 
from which they started, they are no longer of any use in the present 
war. This is one of the serious disadvantages of the carrier-pigeon 
system ; and though in a few cases the birds have been trained to fly 
to and from a place, success has as yet not been attained in training 
any number to take messages both ways between two places. In each 
cot there are, as a rule, two hundred and fifty carrier-pigeons for each 
direction ; and after this battalion has taken wing, the fortress has to 
depend on less airy means for news from the outside world. The writer 
concludes by pointing out that at the end of 1887 Russia had five such 
stations ; France had no less than twenty in 1886; Austria is some- 
what remiss in establishing military dovecotes, but the government 
looks with much favor upon private institutions ; and Italy had last 
year twelve fortresses stocked with carrier-pigeons, besides two cots at 
Massowah and Assab, which were in capital working order. 


The Indian papers announce the death of Lieutenant-Colonel H. P. 
Kirke, Twelfth Bengal N. I. This officer was presented with a com- 
mission for distinguished service during the Indian mutiny in 1857. 
His father, Oelonel Henry Kirke, served in India for upward of 
forty years, and when his regiment, the Twelfth Bengal Infantry, 
mutinied at Jhansi and Nowgong, he with fourteen other Europeans 
had to fly for their lives in the direction of Cawnpore. Several suc- 
cumbed from exposure to the intense heat, Colonel Kirke among them. 
After his father’s death, the command of the party was given to young 
Kirke. Of the fourteen who started from Nowgong only four survived. 
For many days young Kirke carried an orphan baby slung from his 
shoulders, whom he managed to bring through alive and well. Travel- 
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ing by night on one occasion, the little party was fired upon from large 
guns loaded with grape-shot, and though they escaped injury they in 
consequence lost the road. When daylight appeared Kirke gave a 
Brahmin a rupee to show them the road; he ran away, refusing to 
help until he received another rupee. Later, when joined by more 
rebels, he struck Kirke’s horse, on which two ladies were riding. The 
animal reared, and the ladies fell off. The rebel ran up tostrike them ; 
Kirke shot him dead through the head. The other hostile natives 
turned the dead man over and the two rupees fell out of his mouth. 
“ Look !” they cried ; “these Feringhees must have lots of money, for 
they have loaded their guns with rupees.” And they renewed their 
attack until, another of their number being shot, they desisted. After 
many such encounters the four survivors reached a place of safety at 
Nagode, and young Kirke received his commission in recognition of 
his services and those of his father. He served almost continuously 
in India up to the time of his death, at Darjeeling, on August 23 last. 


During this spring two splendid yachts will be completed,—one for 
the Emperor of Germany and the other for the Czar. The German 
vessel is to have very great speed, to enable her owner to direct the 
evolutions of his fleet, and is to be fitted for the accommodation of a 
numerous suite. Without counting armament and special equipment, 
this vessel will cost about $1,500,000. The “ Pole Star” is the largest 
vessel ever built for the exclusive use of a Russian emperor, large as 
some of their former yachts have been. 


A late number of the Revue des Cercle Militaire has a letter from 
the United States devoted to the United States cavalry, and their use 
of the revolver and carbine. In regard to the latter arm the corre- 
spondent speaks very highly, but says that the revolvers are inferior. 

He then goes on to speak of the trials of horses without being shod, 
—especially the march of Captain Forse, and of Battery “ F,” Fourth 
Artillery, when there was hardly a lame horse after long marches over 
common roads. He recommends that the French aavalry officers 
should continue these important experiments. 


Of the new German corps d’armée, it has been decided that the 
Sixteenth will garrison Lorraine, while the Seventeenth will be stationed 
in Western Prussia. 

A Flensburg journal announces that the German naval manceuvres 
of next autumn will take place in the Baltic. A squadron will attempt 
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a descent upon the coast of Schleswig-Holstein, which will be de- 
fended by the Ninth Corps, assisted by a few ships and torpedo-boats. , 


The new Italian ironclad “ Andrea Doria” has been having her trials, 
and made fifteen knots with eight boilers. She measures eleven thou- 
sand tons, and has ten thousand horse-power. ‘The armament consists 
of four 110-ton guns. She was begun in 1883, at Spezzia, and 
launched in 1885, and is a sister ship to the “ Ruggiero di Lauria” 
and the “ Francesco Morosini.” 


The Italian navy is not to build any more torpedo-boats of the 
Schichau system ; the reason given being that in war time the engines 
cannot be depended upon. 


The Turkish Naval Journal, edited by the Minister of Marine, gives 
a list of the Turkish torpedo-boats. There are thirty of them, of 
which seventeen are moored in the Golden Horn, nine others are ready 
for delivery in Germany, and three are in course of construction in 
Constantinople. Among the first lot three were built in France and 
one in England. All the rest came from Germany. 


The Army and Navy Gazette, in its issue of March 1, says, “The 
trial of the armament of the ‘Trafalgar,’ which took place upon 
Saturday last, reflected the highest credit upon the manufacturing 
skill which produced the guns. The action of all weapons, both in 
the turrets and auxiliary batteries, was most satisfactory. But we re- 
gret to say that the fears entertained in our leading article upon the 
‘Trafalgar,’ of December 28 last, as to the probably disastrous effect 
upon the ship of firing the heavy 67-ton guns, either point-blank 
ahead or astern, or at small angles of elevation, have been fully 
verified by the results of the trials. At three degrees of elevation, 
with the maximum charge of six hundred and thirty pounds of slow- 
burning experimental powder and a service projectile of one thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds’ weight, the blast produced by the rush 
of the powder-gas and projectile, when the training was direct ahead, 
was so tremendous that the plates of the forecastle were forced in and 
deck-beams bent out of shape; while almost every round carried 
away some fragment of the projecting portions of the ship beyond the 
‘ box-battery,’ even when the training of the guns was to the right or 
left. In point of fact, there could be only one opinion as to the fatal 
mistake which has been made in the design of the ‘ Trafalgar’s’ tur- 
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rets. The axis of the guns, relatively to the plane of the forecastle 
«and poop decks, is at least three feet too low. It is impossible to con- 
ceive what would be the condition of this vessel after, say, twenty-five 
rounds had been fired in an approximately horizontal direction, either 
ahead or astern. The latter contingency we may perhaps dismiss, as 
it is difficult to imagine the ‘Trafalgar’ running away from a pur- 
suing foe; but the former would be her normal position in the face of 
the enemy. End-on fire, in these days of ramming, will be the rule 
and not the exception. What, then, we may ask, will be the condition 
of this vessel’s bows after the blast of twenty-five rounds has been 
tearing over them. There is little doubt that each successive discharge 
would accentuate the disastrous effect of the first, and that the entire 
forecastle deck would be plowed up, the deck-beams being probably 
bent and twisted out of shape. Happily, the result of such a con- 
dition would not, it is said, affect the security or buoyancy of the ves- 
sel to any appreciable extent. ‘The vast protected womb of the ‘ Traf- 
algar,’ armor-plated to a depth of sixteen feet six inches,and having 
a length ranging from two hundred and thirty feet to one hundred and 
ninety-three feet, would still be absolutely intact, while the destruction 
of the unarmored ends and their becoming water-logged would only 
alter the trim of the vessel to the extent of three and one-half inches ; 
but it is intolerable to reflect that our latest and finest ironclad—of 
which, too, we have a duplicate—cannot fire its heavy turret guns in a 
normal direction without peeling off solid portions of its unarmored 
ends. It is unreasonable to anticipate that any useful modification can 
be effected in the mounting of the ‘Trafalgar’s’ heavy guns. She is 
finished, and must stand or fall upon her own merits. But the ‘ Nile’ 
is in a different predicament. She is still in an embryo state. We 
earnestly invite the attention of the naval authorities, then, to the fol- 
lowing idea: Let strenuous efforts be made to remedy the defect of 
‘low command’ observable in the ‘Trafalgar.’ Even at the sacrifice 
of some inch or two of draught, the guns should be raised at least two © 
feet. Unless this be done, the second of these two magnificent sister 
vessels will be in as deplorable a position as the first.” 


It appears, from the French papers, that a not inconsiderable party 
have been urging on the French Minister of Marine the necessity of 
laying down some battle-ships of the same tonnage as those recently 
ordered by the British government. A writer in Le Yacht says it is 
well their demands stop at fourteen thousand tons, as there is no reason 
why they should not have asked for twenty thousand tons, complete 
armor twenty inches thick, triple bottoms, and guns of seventeen inches 
calibre ; except, he adds, that harbors are not deep enough nor basins 
large enough to receive such monsters, not to speak of the fact that 
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they would cost forty millions of francs apiece. He himself believes 
that the 104-inch gun will be found sufficient for all require- 
ments, and possesses the immense advantage of being capable of being 
worked by hand. Not only the weight of each shot fired must be 
thought of, but the total weight of projectiles able to be discharged in 
a given time. Ironclads of fourteen thousand tons cost too much and 
are too unhandy. Though the English and the Italians are building 
them, neither Russia, nor Germany, nor the United States are following 
their example, and it is quite enough for France to feel herself con- 
strained to build ships of eleven thousand tons, each costing £800,000, 
—the price of a whole squadron of fifty years ago. 


; 


The United Service, our English contemporary, remarks, “ In 
order that the Americans may compete successfully with foreigners in 
the manufacture of war material, a very large and expensive plant has 
been recently laid down by the Bethlehem Iron Company, and further 
improvements are contemplated. The department for the production 
of heavy forgings for guns, armor, and shafting will within a year 
equal, if not surpass, any other establishment of its kind in the world 
in its capacity to supply war material. This company has already 
manufactured and delivered all of the heavy shafting of the cruisers 
‘Philadelphia,’ ‘San Francisco,’ and ‘ Newark,’ together with the 
forgings for their 4-inch, 6-inch, 8-inch, and 10-inch breech-loading 
guns, and is now engaged upon the shafting of the armored cruiser 
‘ Maine,’ and 8-inch, 10-inch, and 12-inch breech-loading guns for the 
American army and navy, and the armor of the barbette battle-ship 
‘ Puritan,’ the double-turreted monitors ‘ Amphitrite,’ ‘ Monadnock,’ 
and ‘Terror,’ the battle-ship ‘Texas,’ and the armored cruiser 
‘Maine.’ At present the company employs three thousand hands.” 

The quiet and picturesque town of Bethlehem, on the Lehigh, re- 
ferred to above, is most happily situated for such works, being in the 
midst of coal and iron, and with perfect communication with New 
York and Philadelphia, while it is far enough removed from the coast 
to prevent incursion of an enemy. In former days the quaint town 
was best known to strangers from being a favorite resort of persons 
who were spending the honeymoon, or driving parties, who stopped at 
the well-known and most comfortable inn. 

' Within comparatively few years all this has changed, and Bethle- 
hem is now a busy town, having, beside the great works of the Iron 
Company, the building of the Lehigh University,—a noble institution, 
founded by a munificent millionaire. 

The Proceedings of the Naval Institute, No. 4, for 1889, contains a 
paper descriptive’ of the great works, by W. H. Jaques, late of the 
United States navy, who originated the plans for “the introduction 
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and erection of complete hydraulic forging machinery for the manu- 
facture of the largest guns and the heaviest shafting and armor plates ; 
to erect a plant long needed in the United States, to make the country 
independent in the possession of the means of supplying the nation 
with the most powerful guns and of equipping her ships with the most 
efficient shafting and armor.” 

A view of the establishment and a plan of the works accompany 
the article. 


M. Wey], the naval writer in Le Yacht, under date of February 
15, refers in the most complimentary manner to the Bethlehem estab- 
lishment, and the general encouragement of private works in our 
country. He claims that the forging of the parts of guns by private 
hands, and their assembly by the government works, as well as the 
use of mild steel for ships, after the Creuzot system, are the results of 
the observation of the American commission sent abroad some time 
ago, which commission was most favorably impressed by French 
methods in metallurgy. M. Weyl gives a hasty sketch of our navy 
in the same article, remarking that, by 1904, we shall have an impos- 
ing fleet of truly modern vessels, and that the greatest problem we 
shall have to contend with will be how to properly man them. 


Truth often hits hard, but in the following case we cannot think 
too hard: “ An interesting record was published the other day of the 
present whereabouts of the survivors of Balaklava. The list is too 
long for reproduction here, but the following samples will convey a 
very good idea of it: Private Brennan, Seventeenth Lancers, in a 
London work-house; Private Marshall, Seventeenth Lancers, disabled 
and in extreme want; Private Smith, Seventeenth Lancers, cripple, in 
the Strand Union work-house; Private Cooper, Thirteenth Hussars, 
sweeping roads for the Kensington Vestry; Trumpeter Donohue, 
Eighth Light Dragoons, living on charity; Private Rogers, of the 
same regiment, in Withington work-house. There are some twenty- 
two names altogether, all with a very similar statement attached to 
them. Two only are in Chelsea Hospital. We seem to have adopted 
a singular mode of obeying the Laureate’s injunction to 


‘ Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble Six Hundred !’”’ 


Rear-Admiral Hotham is about sailing for the command of the 
English fleet in the Pacific, his flag-ship being the “ Warspite.” 
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A writer in the Daily Graphic says, “ Admiral Hotham himself is 
not forty-seven. The average age of the rear-admirals is over fifty- 
five, and he is by far the youngest of them. His flag captain, the 
Hon. Hedworth Lambton, is not yet thirty-four. The average age of 
captains is about forty-five, and he is the youngest on the list. Finally, 
the admiral’s secretafy, Paymaster J. H. G. Chapple, is well under 
thirty. The average age of paymasters is about forty-one, and Mr. 
Chapple is the youngest of his rank in the service. They are probably 
the youngest of their rank in any service. The youngest French rear- 
admiral is fifty-three, the youngest French captain is forty-five, and 
the youngest French paymaster (commissaire) is forty-nine.” 


Under the title of Washington et son Guvre, M. Masseras publishes, 
through Messrs. Plon, Nourrit & Co., of Paris, a volume on the con- 
stitutional history of the United States and the war of secession, which 


covers different ground from Mr. Bryce’s book, and may be com- 
mended. 


The French Minister of Marine has just made arrangements for 
the ship-building which is to take place in 1891, the total amount of 
credits to be asked for in the budget of the department being about 
£2,320,000. The ships upon which this sum is to be spent, as well in 
government as in private dock-yards, comprise ten ironclads, one first- 
and two second-class ironclad cruisers, two first- and four second-class 
cruisers, two torpedo-cruisers, five torpedo-boats, two ironclad gunboats, 
one dispatch-boat, twelve open-sea torpedo-boats, and thirty-five first- 
class torpedo-boats, or sixty-eight in all. Of the ten ironclads, four— 
the “ Neptune,” the “ Brennus,” the “'Tréhouart,” and the “ Magenta” 
—are in course of construction, and of the six new ones to be laid down, 
one is to be named the “ Carnot.” The first-class ironclad cruiser, the 
“‘ Dupuy-de-Léme,” is to be pushed forward at the Brest Arsenal, 
while the first-class cruisers, the “ Alger” and the “ Isly,” are to be 
finished at the same arsenal. 


The London Army and Navy Gazette some time ago remarked, 
“The princes of the House of Orleans have not been very fortu- 
nate of late in their endeavors to serve France with the sword. At 
the beginning of the Revolution, the Duke de Chartres fought in the 


ranks of the Republican army, and Lamartine relates how, before he 
Vou. III. N.S.—No. 5. 36 
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set out to join his regiment, Danton, then Minister of War, sent for 
him and told him not to expose himself, as France might one day 
stand in need of him. He fought at Valmy and Jemmapes, but after 
the establishment of the Reign of Terror, and the execution of his 
father, Philippe Egalité, he was obliged to fly for his life, and spent 
years in exile and poverty. After the Revolution, the Directory, the 
Empire, and the Restoration, the prophecy of Danton was fulfilled, 
and Louis Philippe, then Duke of Orleans, was called to the throne. 
The proclamation which secured him the crown was drawn up by M. 
Thiers, afterwards President of the Third Republic. It ran thus: 
‘Charles X. can never return to Paris; he has shed the blood of the 
people. The Republic would expose us to fearful divisions ; it would 
embroil us with Europe. The Duke of Orleans is a prince devoted 
to the cause of the Revolution. The Duke of Orleans never fought 
against us. The Duke of Orleans was at Jemmapes. The Duke of 
Orleans carried the tricolored flag under fire.’ Louis Philippe was 
married, and ‘ goodly sons grew by his side.’ His eldest son, the Duke 
of Orleans, was thrown from his carriage and killed, just as he was on 
the point of leaving Paris to assume the command of the army in 
Algeria. That command was held in 1848 by the Duke d’Aumale, 
who, when his father was driven from the throne, quietly resigned and 
bowed to the decision of the nation. In this he was imitated by his 
brothers, the Prince de Joinville, who commanded the fleet, and the 
Duke de Nemours, who held a cavalry command in Paris. During 
their exile some of the members of the Orleans family—the Comte de 
Paris, the Duke de Chartres, and their uncle, Prince de Joinville— 
saw service in America, and distinguished themselves in the ranks of 
the Northern army. When the Second Empire fell, they fondly 
hoped that they would be permitted to fight against the invaders, But 
in this they were disappointed. It is true that the Prince de Joinville 
managed to serve for a time under an assumed name, and until Gam- 
betta had him conveyed to St.-Malo and embarked for England ; and 
that the Duke de Chartres, under the pseudonym of Robert Je Fort, 
contrived to serve throughout the war and to win the Legion of 
Honor. Under M. Thiers, the Orleans Princes were allowed to re- 
turn to France, and the Duke d’Aumale presided over the Bazaine 
court-martial, and then obtained the command of an important army 
corps lying close to the Eastern frontier. But as the Republic grew 
stronger, it grew more intolerant and timorous, and the Orleans 
princes were first driven from the army, and then into exile, under 
the consulate of M. Grévy. The decree which deprived the soldier- 
princes of their rank in the army was countersigned by General 
Thibaudin, who broke his parole during the war with Germany ; that 
which drove them into exile was signed by General Boulanger. It is 
not considered probable that the present Duke of Orleans will be kept 
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in prison for two years for infringing the ‘laws of exception’ of 1886, 
but if he is, he may reflect that a Duke of Orleans captured by us ° 
at Agincourt, where seven members of the French royal family were 
slain and seven wounded, remained a captive in England for over 
twenty years; that his great-grandfather perished on the scaffold in 
France ; that his grandfather died in exile; and that it seems to be in 
the natural order of things that his family should furnish martyrs for 
their country.” 
E. SHIPPEN. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 
COMPETITIVE DRILLS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


THE wonderful and clock-like precision acquired by a large number 
of Southern military organizations in their manual and movements, as 
well as in a few Northern commands, began to give rise some ten years 
ago to a system of competitive drills. This led to the adoption of a 
common standard, the so-called “ tactics” of the army, and then to the 
employment of regular officers as judges. Gradually, as the number 
of competing companies increased and with them the interest of the 
public, it got to be quite the thing to organize stock companies in some 
of the large cities of the West and South, offer big money prizes to 
the best-drilled commands, issue posters announcing grand martial 
pageants, realistic sham battles, immense consolidated bands “ with 
twenty drum-majors,” and thereby attract large crowds to the scene 
and charge them everywhere from fifty cents to a dollar a head to see 
the show. It was at the beginning of the period of affiliation between 
the regulars and the organized militia of the land. It was easy to ob- 
tain from the War Department a detail of expert tacticians to serve as 
judges. The early experiments proved successful and led to bolder 
and broader combinations, and the authorities at Washington were 
next urged to order to the scene “for purposes of instruction” bat- 
talions of infantry, batteries of light artillery, etc., whose traveling 
expenses were cheerfully defrayed by the management in view of the 
great attraction which they would undoubtedly prove. Then, if the 
weather were only favorable, there could be no doubt that the organ- 
izers of these stock companies would pocket large profits. 

For the first year or two these affairs were held in the South, 
where the best names, the best blood, and the best men have always 
been found prominent in every move to develop the martial training 
of the people. In point of mechanical precision in drill nothing ever 
seen under arms could equal in their day the work done by such com- 
panies as the Old Chickasaw Guards of Memphis, the Light Guards 
of Houston, Texas, the Lomax Rifles of Mobile, the Crescents of New 
Orleans, or, up to this very date, the Southern Cadets of Macon, 
Georgia; and these are only a few out of many, for every Southern 
city had one or more companies whose drill was marvelous in point of 
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accuracy and finish, and whose training, if we were only fighting on 
the tactics, and with the long, smooth-bore muskets of grim old Fritz 
of a century and a half ago, would be the very model for to-day. 

Of course, to the professional eye much of this machine-work is 
now all moonshine and would be knocked out of any command in a 
week of actual campaign ; yet there is something so attractive to the 
eye and ear in the cadenced movements of bodies of troops, that the 
furor spread all over the land, and, despite the fact that much time 
was wasted in practicing fix and unfix bayonets, load, and even fire by 
file by the metronome, it was not all time thrown away by any means, 
for discipline was being taught in every movement, and these really 
nonsensical refinements of the manual and firings were the means of 
bringing under military training hundreds of young men, and of a 
wide-spread and searching study of the “ tactics.” 

It must be remembered that since the war the Southern States have 
done little or nothing to provide for their troops. Their arms and 
equipments, of course, came from the general government, but uni- 
forms, camp equipage, rations, etc., all had to come from the pockets of 
the men. The money prizes won at these competitive drills, therefore, 
were in most cases used to defray these very expenses. 

After some two or three years of success in the South a big “ Inter- 
state Encampment” was resolved upon at Dubuque, Iowa. The 
governor and prominent officials became much interested in the matter ; 
two light batteries of the regular service and a four-company battalion 
from the Fourth Infantry were ordered thither by the War Department. 
A veteran “regular” was assigned to the command; regular officers 
were detailed in various capacities, and a veteran general officer of the 
army was to plan and supervise the “mammoth sham battle” with 
which the affair was to close. Prizes were offered, and big prizes too, 
for excellence in the school of the company, battalion, and troop. 
Some beautiful organizations came from Mobile and St. Louis, and a 
host of excellent commands from all over the North. Regulars of 
course were detailed as judges, and Mr. X. went thither to see how 
his protégés of the cavalry of his own State would fare in the contest. 
This was his first experience in anything of the kind, and there was 
very much that was interesting. Despite furious rain-storms that del- 
uged the camp, there were some handsome brigade reviews, some light- 
battery drills that fairly carried the old veterans off their feet with 
enthusiasm when the firing began, and Mr. X. enjoyed his first oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Southern troops on competitive drill. There was 
not the faintest question as to their superiority over the entries from 
the North, and any expert could have placed them in the order of 
merit just as they were placed by the judges. Nothing could have 
been fairer than the award as made, and never for a moment did Mr. 
X. suppose the decision would be opposed or questioned. 
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But it was. Not in the hearing or presence of the gentlemen de- 
tailed as judges, but in a much safer and more exasperating way. 
Among the Northern companies was one which had, it seems, a great 
local reputation. It had met everything in its own State and had won 
prizes in minor contests in county and State fairs in the neighborhood. 
But neither the company nor its friends had ever seen the “ drill 
teams” from the Gulf States, nor had they ever drilled from a pro- 
gramme published by the judges. Heretofore they had simply been 
“going as they pleased.” As a result, they not only failed of a place, 
but were beaten by a Minnesota company that never before had ven- 
tured out of its own district. They had marched from home with 
flying colors amid the cheers of the populace and the confident predic- 
tions of friends and fellow-citizens, and now to have to return with 
banners drooped and “jaded withers,” without a cent of prize-money 
too, was humiliation indeed. But there was a way of explaining all 
this, and the local papers sprang to the rescue. So did the representa- 
tive of that district, seeking re-election, and ready to do anything to 
popularize himself. Fraud, conspiracy, “corrupt judges,” was the 
cry. An indignation meeting was held, furious speeches delivered, 
and denunciation of the perjured “ regulars” was in order. “I say it, 
and I say it without fear of contradiction, that these liveried hire- 
lings, these so-called honorable judges, have been instructed to bring a 
verdict in favor of: these alien companies because of the expense in 
getting them there. I witnessed every drill; I am an old soldier,” 
roared the Congressional gent, “I know a good drill when I see it, and 
I proclaim it here; I proclaim it throughout the whole Northwest; I 
shall proclaim it in the halls of state until the mighty dome of the 
capitol of the nation reverberates with the damning charge, that the 
gallant soldiery of our fair city were shamefully, shamelessly robbed 
of their rights by this unprincipled trio of military satraps whose judg- 
ment was paid for as are their hireling services.” Frantic and long- 
continued applause. And just didn’t the local press excoriate the 
“ Regular Army O” for a week or so after. 

Nor was this Western company the only one. A famous battalion 
from the distant East was on a tour through the Northwest just then, and 
concluded that it might just as well defray expenses by “scooping” the 
local prizes as it went along. That any Western officers were more 
accurately informed in the intricacies of the tactics thay their own was 
not to be supposed. They entered a handsome company at the great 
drill at the State fair where regulars from Fort Snelling were detailed 
as judges, and were declared vanquished by a local company on good- 
ness only knows how many points. They came away in natural 
chagrin, laying the whole blame, not on their own officers who failed to 
execute certain movements as laid down in the school of the company, 
but on the regular officers, “ who had doubtless been drilling the local 
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commands in these movements, and therefore prescribed them to us 
who had never practiced them.” Why they had never practiced these 
movements distinctly prescribed in Upton they did not consider it 
necessary to explain. 

Reaching Dubuque, where there was a totally different set of judges, 
they entered again, were again declared beaten by that same company, 
and knocked endwise by those from the South. It was a sore blow 
to the Easterners, but once more they laid their troubles just in the 
wrong place. It wasn’t possible that on a fair field and with unpreju- 
diced judges they could be beaten by the Northwest, and yet—and 
yet, with all his admiration for the many soldierly qualities of that dis- 
tinguished corps, Mr. X. is compelled to record that to finally clinch 
matters that company from the far Northwest went to the distant East, 
across the Alleghanies ; “‘ bearded the lion in his den, the Douglas in his 
hall,” and in the presence of assembled thousands and under the critical 
eyes of expert judges from regulars serving along the Atlantic coast, 
were declared, by a big majority, victors over every Eastern command 
that entered, and as for their former antagonists, they simply whipped 
them out of sight. 

Now this Eastern camp was a very big affair, with a board of judges 
detailed by the War Department, comprising in all some nine or ten 
officers of artillery and infantry. Over fifty companies had entered 
for the competition. There were several of the best from the sunny 
South, several from the far West, some fine soldierly commands from 
New York and New Jersey that had evidently seen nothing of this 
sort before, and, among others, was the company whose towns-people, 
whose editors, and whose member of Congress had determined to abolish 
the regular army a year or so before. Also were there some other com- 
mands that had never been beaten around home, and confidently ex- 
pected to win here. The South carried off first prize as before, the 
far Northwest coming a good second, but the two commands from the 
West that came with the highest expectations and most confident local 
predictions of success were not “ placed” at all. This time the Congress- 
man fairly foamed at the mouth when he denounced the whole pro- 
ceeding at a public meeting on his return to his native State. “On 
the best authority,” he declared, he had learned that the judges had 
bought certain companies in the pools that were openly sold, and then 
had the despicable effrontery to declare those companies winners. This 
was a little hard on the reputation of the regular army, but, after all, 
the army still exists, though the denunciatory M. C. long since seems 
to have been gathered to his fathers. 

So, too, did another company go West without the expected prize. 
It was a beautiful company, and what especially commended it to Mr. 
X. was its order, discipline, and readiness for any duty that it might be 
called upon to perform. But it was in poor luck before the judges 
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despite the enthusiasm it created among the populace. Nothing could 
persuade the friends of this organization that the judges had not out- 
rageously treated it, and again did the home papers calumniate the 
regulars for pool-buying and all manner of corruption. “If I were 
Secretary of War,” said a prominent officer just about this time, “ I am 
blessed if ever again I would allow officers to be placed in such a posi- 
tion ; they are only subjected to insult and abuse.” 

But that was before the “‘ Great International Encampment” held in 
Chicago. What this gentleman would have said if he had read the com- 
ments of the press on the judges of that affair can only be estimated. 
Mr. X. had early become inspired with a dislike for the “ hippodrome” 
part of this business, but finding that the competition stimulated study 
and drill among the troops of his own State, had accepted at the big 
affair at Washington a staff position entirely disconnected from the prize 
drills. He had been employed in his own and, part of the time, in two 
adjoining States in the active instruction of several organizations, and 
was, of course, pleased to see them go in and win as they did,—the 
first cavalry prize at Dubuque and the first infantry prize in the cadet 
class and the “second money” in the great competition of fifty com- 
panies at Washington. But there was something so stupendous about 
the prospectus of this Chicago affair that it made him. fearful. He 
declined a position in the management and would have nothing to do 
with it ; but as big prizes were offered for excellence in cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry, and as he was directed by the governor of his State to go 
into camp with and instruct certain commands that had determined to 
enter, he unquestionably did his level best to prepare them for the 
fray. 

The War Department ordered a veteran colonel of infantry to 
assume command of all the troops at the camp. Cavalry was sent 
thither from Fort Leavenworth, a light battery from Fort Snelling, 
and a battalion of infantry from Fort Wayne, and the colonel com- 
manding, who when commandant of cadets at the Point, in 1865, had 
made Mr. X. his cadet adjutant, now wrote and invited him to serve 
as chief of staff and adjutant-general. As such, his functions were 
wholly with the troops, and had nothing whatever to do with the man- 
agement. A vast number of troops and National Guardsmen were 
advertised as coming, and a number of distinguished-looking officers 
from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark actually did appear. 

Passing over all intermediate matters, let us come at once to what 
was the main purpose of the encampment, so far as the management 
was concerned, and so far as concerned most of the National Guard troops 
there assembled,—the competitive drills. 

To begin with, large money prizes were offered as an inducement to 
bring to the ground the best Southern troops ; but after a sharp corre- 
spondence with the business manager of the enterprise regarding the 
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possibility of colored companies being allowed to compete, nothing 
south of Kentucky could be induced to enter. Nevertheless the North 
was fairly well represented, and among the competing commands were 
some to whom previous allusion has been made. Three field-officers 
of infantry were detailed by the War Department as judges in that 
branch, and not a little interest was developed in the contest. 

Bad weather had cast a damper over the camp. The reception of 
the President of the United States in the neighboring city had robbed 
the management of a day’s gate-money. But when the day of the 
company competition came on there were big crowds on the grand 
stands and wild enthusiasm over the beautiful marching and manceu- 
vres of two companies,—one local, the other from an Eastern city, and 
the latter the hot favorite of the crowd and the press for first place. 

Who could blame the crowd? They were not furnished with pro- 
grammes; they did not know the pages of Upton; they could not 
understand that the beautiful, sweeping wheel on the march made just 
in their front, and which they so wildly cheered, was not at all what 
the programme called for, and that what they scored as a ten went 
down on the judges’ books as a zero. 

Sooner than attempt an inartistic “turn,” which the crowd could 
not appreciate and which his men were rarely practiced in, was it not 
natural in a “swell” captain to prefer the plaudits of a multitude and 
make a wheel? To all appearances the drill of two of these companies, 
in nodding plumes and “nobby” shakos, was far ahead of anything 
done that day, and the eager gang of a dozen press men hardly stopped 
to look at the sombre company that came marching on in the helmet 
and tunic of the regular service. No doubt, as the drill progressed, 
they and the crowd wondered what that pack of idiots over yonder 
began applauding about. But the idiots were “regulars” to a man, 
and nearly all experts. This was Mr. X.’s pet company from way up 
in the pineries. He himself had no idea what was in the programme, 
but this he did know: there was not a thing from paragraph 2 to 
paragraph 279, barring target practice, that they could not do, and do 
well. 

e  Thecavalry drill, the battery drill, and the individual drills were just 
the same. The press and the crowd had not a doubt as to the winners, 
and the Badger boys were not the popular favorites in a single instance. 

But the judges, all regulars, thought otherwise. Will Mr. X. ever 
forget the tumultuous rush of the press gang up to his office imme- 
diately after the announcement was published at dress parade? In 
every instance their confident prediction was overthrown. In every 
instance the Wisconsin men had captured first prize. Now mark the 
result. 

With one single exception the newspapers of Chicago announced 
that there was only one explanation for it all, and that was Mr. or 
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Colonel X.’s “ influence over the judges.” No doubt this amused the 
judges immensely. 

Now let this specimen, written long afterwards, show how it still 
rankled in the bosoms of the would-be military reporters : 


“THAT CHICAGO ENCAMPMENT. 


‘“‘The inside history of the prize-winning at the so-called encampment in 
Chicago a little over a year ago has never been written. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that the encampment was a great fizzle, and that there were a great many 
disreputable features connected with it. I witnessed the drill put up there by the 
Wisconsin Guards against the Ohio and the two companies of (we will say) the 
Illinois Legion, and the less said about it will be a friendly act towards the judges 
who awarded the prize to the Wisconsin Guards. There were also other prizes, and 
the bulk of them went to the Wisconsin organizations. If the friends of the adju- 
tant-general are inclined to make an issue of the matter and quote the triumphs of 
Chicago as an evidence of the great superiority of the Wisconsin National Guard, 
they are extremely liable to get more than they bargain for. The connection of 
certain Wisconsin men with the encampment speculation has never been thoroughly 
explained as it might be in such a contingency.” 


The judges, of course, must have been under infinite obligations to 
this particular journalist that he spared them the fulmination of his 
opinion on their many short-comings as critics of the tactics of the reg- 
ular service. But, after all, it isn’t worth while to say much about this 
individual reporter, for he was only one of a class; and it is but fair 
to him to say, that with the passage of years he has come to look upon 


that affair with very different eyes and to realize that, after all, he was 
wrong and the judges were right. 

And this calls to mind the experience of one of our most thorough 
soldiers, the captain of the Wisconsin troop of cavalry known as 
“The Light-Horse,” the day of the parade through the city of Chicago 
in honor of President Cleveland. 

A very handsome little battalion of cavalry was that made by the 
regulars from Fort Leavenworth (“I” Troop, First Regiment), the 
Cleveland City Troop, and the Milwaukee Light-Horse, and, at the 
earnest request of the marshal of the day, this battalion, with Light 
Battery “F,” Fourth Artillery, was detailed to meet the President at 
the station far down on the south side and to be his escort throughout 
the line of march. 

Through some strange fatuity, instead of placing their police on 
duty along the streets, the municipal authorities had decided to have 
these guardians of the peace parade as a division in the procession. 
As a consequence a dense mass of the populace took possession of the 
entire space where the President was to quit his special car and take 
to his carriage, and similarly blocked every inch of the streets within 
five hundred yards of the reviewing stand. Nor was it an orderly or 
respectful crowd. A Chicago street “hoodlum” is about as tough as 
the specimen can be made. The rabble greeted the chief magistrate 
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with about as much reverence as they would their own mayor. They 
hailed him with all manner of jovial pet names, and pressing around 
the carriage, greatly alarmed Mrs. Cleveland and exasperated the mar- 
shals. Only with the utmost difficulty were the troopers able to ex- 
tricate the President from the throng; but once started out on the trot 
things for the moment went better. Then it was that the marshal’s 
chief of staff rode up to Captain S., whose troop was rearmost in the 
escort, pointed out to him that a number of carriages were striving to 
cut into the column and get close to that of the President, and gave 
him strict orders not to let another vehicle of any kind drive in be- 
tween the escort and the escorted. Now it may be said right here 
that if the staff-officer who gave that order did not intend to have it 
literally carried out he had intrusted the matter to about the worst 
man in America. The captain lowered his sabre in salute on receipt 
of his instructions, and the colonel put spurs to his steed and pushed 
up to join his chief at the head of the column. 

The very next thing came two open carriages, crammed with re- 
porters, whipping hard to pass the escort and get up alongside the 
President, and Captain S. and his troopers checked them. 

“ But these are the press carriages,” protested the occupants. 

“Can’t help it, gentlemen; my orders are positive. You cannot 
pass any farther to the front.” 

“ But General F. or Colonel C. promised us we should fall in 
right behind Mr. Cleveland.” 

“Sorry, but he ordered me to keep you back.” 

“ But it isn’t possible you are going to prohibit our going through ? 
We must do it, you know, or our journals will know the reason why.” 

“No use talking, gentlemen. I’m only a soldier and must obey 
orders.” 

“Tt’ll be worse for you if you don’t let us through. By God, 
we’ll roast you red-hot in every paper in Chicago !” 

“ Roast away, gentlemen.” 

And “roast” they did. Times, Tribune, Herald, and the Lord 
knows what, all opened their batteries the next day and abused that 
capital soldier and gentleman till you might have thought he had 
not a redeeming trait. In their wrath these newspaper men made a 
wild appeal to the veteran “ regular” who commanded the first division 
and begged him to intercede. 

“The captain is perfectly right,” was the answer. “He is simply 
obeying orders, and I cannot interfere.” 

Mr. X. happened to be trotting by, superintending the ejection of 
a lot of milk- and butcher-wagons that had crowded in between the 
escort and the infantry division, and the irate carriage-load shouted to 
him, but that uncompromising official could only ratify the action 
of his faithful friend the captain. To read the local columns the day 
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after the parade one might suppose that on his own responsibility and 
in a most insulting and offensive way the captain had singled out the 
reporters’ carriage for especial indignities. And all this newspaper 
abuse was showered despite the fact that these gentlemen of the press 
were well assured that the order came from higher authority and that 
the officer could only obey. “ We’ll teach him never to interfere with 
a press carriage again, no matter what his orders,” said one of the 
members, but they might just as well have spared their thunder: it 
rumbled in vain. 

That was a wonderful procession, by the way ; the regulars and the 
troopers fairly had to fight their passage through the streets, and, when 
finally the grand stand was reached and the review began, the populace 
was wedged in solid mass probably two hundred deep all over the 
street and the adjacent park. We managed eventually to dribble 
through and “ make our bows” to the commander-in-chief in a species 
of column of files, and then got back to camp late in the afternoon 
for the advertised “sham fight” to note that, with cheerful impartiality, 
the Chicago crowds had got there first and, by way of securing the 
best point of view, had taken possession of the field of battle itself. 


CHARLEs Kine, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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Readers of ‘' The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


The Colonel and the Tiger. 
(From Colburn’s Magazine) 


Ir was guest-night at the mess of the 
—th Native Infantry. The wine was on 
the table, and the conversation was 
lively. Stories of sport and adventure 
were in full swing. Colonel Bolton was 
in his best vein, and he was an adept in 
the art of graphic description. Lord 
Sarnia, his guest, who had recently come 
to India in search of sport, listened with 
eager attention to the veteran, in hopes 
of picking up a valuable hint in the art 
of tiger-shooting. 

This tacit flattery was not lost upon the 
gallant officer, who surpassed himself in 
such a way as to call forth remarks of 
admiration from even the officers of his 
own regiment; not, it must be confessed, 
for his prowess, for their colonel had a 
reputation for expanding a story beyond 
the limits of strict veracity. Someof the 
younger officers had the audacity even to 
assert that the stories were the outcome 
of his invention, and that he had never 
had the courage to face a tiger. How- 
ever that might be, it is certain that he 
always had some good reason for not 
joining in any of their expeditions when 
there was any chance of a tiger being 
seen. 

‘And did you really shoot that tiger 
with a charge of shot, Bolton?” asked 
the guest. 

‘I did, indeed,” was the reply, and the 
speaker looked round the table with a 
satisfied smile upon his florid face. ‘I 
would tell you the story, but I am afraid 
most of you have heard it before.’”’ 


‘“‘Tt’s a story that will stand telling 
twice, sir’ (they had heard it twenty 
times at least), said a subaltern, with a 
look of eager expectation on his face, 
which the colonel in his innocence never 
suspected hid a wild longing to burst 
with laughter. ‘ Besides, I never quite 
grasped whether you potted him in his 
spring or after he had fixed his claws in 
the elephant.”’ 

‘‘ In his spring,” answered the colonel, 
rising to the bait. ‘I was riding along, 
never for a moment expecting: to meet a 
tiger for miles. The mahout suddenly 
shouted ‘Bagh—bagh! (tiger—tiger !), 
sahib,’ and there was I with my rifle un- 
loaded. I had a fowling-piece in my 
hand, having hoped to get a duck or two 
en route.”’ 

‘‘ That’s a oner,’’ whispered the sub. 
to his neighbor. ‘ Fancy taking a shot- 
gun when you are after a tiger.”’ 

‘¢ As the mahout shouted I looked up, 
and before I had time to see where he 
was pointing a yellow streak flashed 
through the air. Like lightning, sir, I 
lifted the gun,—there was no time to put 
it to my shoulder,—pulled the trigger, 
and hit the brute fair in the head. He 
dropped like a stone, scratching the ele- 
phant’s side as he fell.”’ 

“ That was a near thing,’’ said Lord 
Sarnia, with polite interest. ‘‘I presume 
yourcharge must have entered his eye?” 

“Exactly. Icaught the gleam of his 
eye as he rose in his spring, and from 
force of habit I put the charge right in 
it. Yes, it was a near thing, but when 
you are accustomed td it you will think 
nothing of it,’’ answered the colonel, 
swinging his eye-glass with a careless 
air. 

‘‘That’s the skin you have in your 
quarters, sir?’ said the subaltern. ‘I 
have often noticed that it has no hole 
in it.” 

‘*'Yes,’”’ and the jovial colonel beamed 
upon the boy; ‘I must say it spoils a 
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skin to riddle it with holes. I seldom 
make more than one.’’ 

‘‘ Ahou—ahou!’’ coughed the sub. 
‘Hang it, that wine went down the 
wrong way. I’m very sorry, sir; Iam 
afraid I interrupted you.” 

The colonel stared suspiciously at the 
youth through his eye-glass ; but meeting 
the clear gaze of the offender, continued 
his story, satisfied with the explanation. 

‘“¢ T wish you would join me for a while, 
colonel,’’ said the noble globe-trotter. 
‘‘T am sure your varied experience would 
be invaluable, and I should be glad of 
your society.” 

‘¢T should be only too pleased, but the 
general’s inspection comes off shortly, 
and I am afraid I can’t spare the time.”’ 

“T hope you will join us, colonel,”’ 
said a voice from the bottom of the 
table. “‘We have a shooting party 
coming off next month, and we shall all 
be delighted if you will. It of course 
won't be till after the inspection.”” The 
speaker was a captain in an English regi- 
ment, who had met the colonel before, 
and knew his weakness. 

&¢ Well,’’ said Colonel Bolton, his usual 
caution yielding to the flattering interest 
accorded to his stories, ‘‘ I might be able 
to get away for a couple of days or so.”’ 

‘‘'We shall be delighted if you will 
come, even if it’s only for a few days, 
and we’ll do our best to give you some 
good sport while you are with us.”’ 

“Do you expect_to get any tiger?”’ 
asked the colonel, concealing his anxiety 
under a nonchalant air. 

“Well, we may; but I rather think 
we shall goin for less noblegame. You 
see, we have only just come out, and want 
practice before we tackle tiger.”’ 

“Ah!” said the colonel, with an air 
of relief, ‘then I shall bring a gun as 
well as my rifle.’’ 

Some weeks later the shooting party 
was encampedinathickjungle. Anopen 
piece of ground was chosen, and the tents 
were pitched picturesquely around one 
large open tent, which was used as a 
mess. Each member of the party had 
his own sleeping-tent, and a smaller one 
for his servants adjoining his own. The 
numerous guy ropes were so arranged as 
to leave a narrow passage between the 
lines. 
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The party was gathered in front of the 
mess-tent, smoking in the cool of the 
evening after dinner. 

‘Hang Colonel Bolton!’’ said one. 
“‘T wonder if he means to give us the 
slip. I believe no one has ever yet suc- 
ceeded in bringing him to the scratch 
when there is a chance of meeting a tiger. 
I don’t see why we should spoil the 
whole thing for the old boaster.”’ 

“He'll come right enough,” said 
another. ‘* When I asked him I was 
careful to say that we should not be 
likely to come across any tigers, as I saw 
that he was getting uneasy at the idea.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I wish he would look sharp 
and come. We have lost two days 
already, and the shikaris have just 
brought news of a tiger.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t do to start without him; 
such an old tiger-hunter must have first 
blood. Besides, the place is some way 
off, and he would arrive to find the camp 
deserted. I wish we had never asked 
him.” 

“Well, if he doesn’t turn up to-mor- 
row,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ I, for one, won’t 
wait a day longer, and he may work 
himself into a fever for all I care.” 

The rest of the party agreed to allow 
the tardy guest one more day, and if he 
did not then make his appearance, to 
give him up. 

Next morning one of the juniors, un- 
able to restrain his impatience any longer, 
went out and brought back the skin of a 
panther which he had shot. 

At breakfast-time the colonel’s ser- 
vants arrived with the dogs, and brought 
word that their master would arrive in 
time for dinner. This was welcome news, 
and the whole party set to work to pre- 
pare for the next day’s expedition. 

One of the dogs was a large mastiff, 
which the colonel had recently brought 
with him on his return from England. 

‘“‘ Halloo!”’ cried one of the party at the 
table, as the mastiff stalked majestically 
by, ‘‘ he’s pretty nearly as big as a tiger. 
He’s a queer sort of beast for tiger- 
shooting.’’ 

‘He'll run a good chance of getting 
shot by mistake,” said another, ‘“ unless 
his master keeps him well to heel.” 

As the enormous brute wandered about 
the camp, he came across the panther’s 
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skin, which he smelt with a critical air, 
and passed on with a thoughtful expres- 
sion on his face. 

“T’ve got it!’ suddenly shouted one 
of the group, who was watching the 
animal’s movements after the elders had 
retired. ‘‘Capital! We'll make the 
old colonel sit up, and cure him of telling 
his yarns to everybody till they are sick 
of them.” 

“Why, what’s the idea?”’ asked two 
or three voices, eager for anything to 
break the monotony. 

‘Well, you know the dog is said to be 
very fond of his master; goes every- 
where with him; sits on a chair beside 
him while he is in his bath, even, they 
say.”’ 

“Well, what of that?” 

‘““ Why, suppose we rig him up in the 
panther skin, and let him loose upon the 
colonel. He’ll go for him full gallop; 
and, I rather think, we shall see some 
fun. No snap shots for his eye this 
time.” 

‘‘ Splendid! 


We mustn’t tell the 


other fellows, or they may let the old 
boy suspect something from their man- 


ner. If they think it is a real panther, 
their movements will be more lively and 
natural.’’ 

The day passed, whiled away in over- 
hauling rifles, interviewing shikaris, and 
smoking cheroots, combined with much 
abuse of the unfortunate Colonel Bolton. 

To any one but a sportsman, the beau- 
ties of the scene would have been suffi- 
cient to charm away the weary hours. A 
naturalist would have found delight in 
every shrub, flower, or insect, enough to 
occupy his thoughts for a week. But 
none of the party were artists, botanists, 
or entomologists. Their appreciation of 
the beauties of nature, in their present 
mood at least, was summed up in the 
sight of a little yellow mass creeping 
stealthily through the long grass, and in 
fair fight to slay the royal beast. 

The mastiff had afforded some amuse- 
ment. He was of a reserved nature, 
and had met the friendly advances with a 
dignity of manner that did not encourage 
liberties. After several hours of per- 
sistent attentions in the way of tasty 
scraps, one of the conspirators was re- 
warded by a friendly wag of the tail. 
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Once assured of the nature of his 
advances, the dog proved to be quiet 
enough, and soon allowed him to pat his 
head and gradually to lead him by the 
collar. Before dinner they were on 
terms of intimacy. 

In due course the guest made his 
appearance and sat down to dinner. 
The attempts of the younger members to 
get him in train to tell some of his well- 
worn stories were adroitly evaded. 
Evidently their guest was not to be 
drawn. 

‘T hope you have brought your rifle, 
colonel,’ said one; ‘for the shikaris 
brought news this morning of a rather 
promising tiger. I am glad you have 
come in time to have a shot at him.” 

‘“‘ Very good of you, I’m sure,—ahem !”” 
was the reply; ‘but the fact is, I am 
hardly prepared for large game.” 

‘¢ But, my dear sir, it would be a real 
charity to shoot this brute. He’s the 
scourge of the neighborhood, and his 
death would confer happiness upon half 
a dozen villages; and, if I may say so, 
would, by all accounts, do credit to even 
such a veteran sportsman as you are.’’ 

‘ Fact is, my dear boy, I’m a bit shaky 
somehow; I fancy my liver is not quite 
the thing. And youknowa steady hand 
and clear eye are essential.” ‘ 

“What a pity!’’ cried several voices ; 
‘¢ we were looking out for some real good 
sport. Weare all rather novices at tiger- 
shooting, you see, colonel, and we’ll rid- 
dle his skin terribly; the villagers say it 
is splendidly marked.” 

“Well, well, we’ll see to-morrow ; 
perhaps a dose of quinine may set me 
up. By the way, a spread of this sort 
isn’t the thing for a steady hand to-mor- 
row. I haven’t the digestion of you 
young fellows. Really, my dear Trench, 
you manage wonderfully well in camp,” 
and the colonel evaded the subject with 
a skillful compliment. 

Dinner wasover. The shades of even- 
ing were closing in with tropical rapidity. 
The whole party adjourned to the open 
air, where they sat in easy attitudes in 
bamboo chairs, and regaled their guest 
with all the most startling stories they 
could muster. The moon rose, and the 
trees cast long shadows across the grass 
as they waved gently in the evening 
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breeze. Colonel Bolton had recovered 
his usual spirits under the influence of 
the good cheer and the flattery of his 
hosts. 

‘« What a splendid dog that is of yours, 
colonel!’’ said one of the conspirators. 
‘We have become quite friendly during 
the day.’’ 

‘¢ Really !’’ was the reply. ‘‘ He’s not, 
as a rule, much given to making friends, 
—eh, Faust, old boy? Did I ever tell 
youabout his falling asleep one day while 
I was sitting in the veranda after break- 
fast? Well, I got up, and the dog some- 
how didn’t hear me. I went on parade, 
and was sitting on my horse about to give 
some order, when he came galloping 
across the parade-ground, upset several 
men as he dashed through the ranks, and 
made my horse rear by suddenly jumping 
towards me in his delight at finding me. 
I suppose he thought he had lost me for 
good.” 

“If you will excuse me, colonel, I 
think I’ll turn in,’’ said one of the listen- 
ers, rising as he spoke. ‘‘I was up early 
this morning. Are you coming, Rowe?” 

The two conspirators retired, leaving 
the others to assist the plot by keeping 
the colonel occupied in story-telling. 
The dog was inveigled away by the sub. 
who had so assiduously cultivated his 
' friendship. A savory plate of bones 
induced the animal to follow him into his 
tent. Here he wasarrayed in the panther 
skin, which fitted him fairly well, but 
was rather long and left a strange excess 
of skin in the direction of his tail. How- 
ever, the front view had a fair resem- 
blance to a tiger in the dark. 

‘¢ Now then, Rowe, you just slip round 
and put a rifle and some cartridges on 
the mess-table, and keep the colonel in 
play. I’ll manage the dog; but look 
sharp, or he’ll be howling. It will take 
him about five minutes to get through 
the bones.” 

Rowe made his way to the mess-tent, 
laid a rifle on the table and several cart- 
ridges, from which he had previously 
extracted the balls, and put two of the 
cartridges into the rifle. He then rejoined 
the party in front of the tent. 

‘‘ Not gone to bed?” said the colonel. 
“T thought you were asleep by this 
time.”’ 
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“No; I thought better of it, and 
came back for another cheroot. I hada 
spill over the guy ropes as I went along, 
and that woke me up effectually. You 
must be very careful, sir, how you walk ; 
the moonlight is most deceptive.” 

‘That reminds me,”’ said the colonel, 
with unfailing readiness, ‘how I missed 
a thief by tripping over the tent ropes. 
I was asleep in my tent, and heard some- 
thing creeping stealthily about. I ama 
light sleeper, and was soon wide awake. 
I kept quiet, and saw a black object 
crawling along the floor of the tent. 
Very cautiously I groped for my re- 
volver, but I suppose the thief heard me 
move, and he madea bolt for the door. I 
jumped up, and ran after him, intending 
to have a shot. As I got outside the 
door, I saw him running like a deer, and 
just as I was going to stop to take aim I 
tripped over a rope and went sprawling 
on my face. The pistol went off and 
roused the whole camp.” 

The listeners having politely laughed 
at the story, one of the conspirators re- 
marked ,— 

‘“« What on earth were you doing with 
your rifle in the mess-tent, Rowe ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! I put it there in case anything 
turns up. The shikari told me that he 
thought it possible that the tiger may 
pay us a visit to-night. It appears that 
he has seen his tracks round this way.”’ 

“ What!”’ cried the colonel, aghast ; 
‘¢do you mean to say that there’s a prob- 
ability of my waking up to-night to find 
myself being carried off by a huge brute 
of a tiger ?”’ 

‘‘ Hardly that, sir; but I fancy it 
would be better to close the door of 
your tent.” 

‘“T don’t mind meeting a tiger in the 
open,’’ said the colonel, recovering his 
spirits at the suggestion; ‘‘but to be 
eaten alive while you are asleep, why, 
damme, no one could stand that.’ 

‘‘ What’s up now?” said one of the 
smokers, suddenly ; ‘‘ there’s a great com- 
motion going on over there.’ 

‘‘Some animal or other has got into 
camp and frightened the servants; a 
jackal, perhaps,’’ remarked Rowe, care- 
lessly. 

‘“‘Bagh—bagh! (tiger—tiger!)”’ 
hoarsely cried the servants, as they came 
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running wildly towards the speakers, 
like a flock of frightened sheep before a 
wolf. 

* Good God !” cried the colonel ; ‘ it’s 
the brute you were talking of, Rowe!’ 

‘“Now’s your chance, sir; take my 
rifle, and pick him off. Here it is,’’ 
handing him the rifle which he had pre- 
pared ; ‘‘ both barrels are loaded.” 

‘““Why—where is he? Hang it, man! 
I can’t see the brute. I—I—I—I’ll hit 
somebody. Ha! that may have hit him,” 
as a shot was fired in the distance. 

‘‘No,’”’ shouted Rowe; ‘there he 
comes, straight for the tent. Fire, colo- 
nel, before he’s on us!”’ 

The colonel fired wildly and ineffect- 
ually, and followed with a second barrel, 
still without checking the advance of the 
infuriated beast. 

‘‘ Here’s another cartridge,’’ said Rowe, 
in a smothered voice. 

‘« Tt’s too late; he’s on us, man alive! 
Where shall I go?’ and the terrified 
officer, thtowing aside all pretense of 
coolness, dashed wildly down: the lane 
between the tents. 

Rowe threw himself into a long chair, 


and laughed till he cried, as did the 


other conspirators. A few words ex- 
plained the position of affairs to those 
who had not been in the plot at first. 
The tiger came on at a shambling trot, 
and, passing the group in front of the 
tent, made after his flying master, drag- 
ging his ill-fitting garment after him. 
The whole party followed, to see the 
result of the race. 

Away fled the boasted hero of a hun- 
dred hunts, his short figure bounding 
over the ground with a speed that he had 
never equaled since he left Addiscombe, 
thirty years before. The faithful dog, 
frightened at the commotion and by the 
flapping of his ill-fitting covering, in- 
creased his speed. Nearer and nearer 
came the maddened beast, and the colo- 
nel rapidly lost ground. He looked 
over his shoulder, and in so doing made, 
as every school-boy knows, a fatal error. 
The glimpse he caught of the savage 
brute close on his heels, with gleaming» 
eyes shining upon him in ferocious an- 
ticipation of his prey, made him swerve 
from his line of flight. 

‘“ Fire! For God’s sake, 
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fire!” 
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shrieked the colonel, gasping for breath 
and faltering as he ran. 

A. couple of blank cartridges were 
fired, the only effect of which was to in- 
crease the speed of the tiger. 

Crash! The fugitive had tripped over 
a guy rope, and lay panting and ex- 
hausted on the ground. 

“Fire!” he faintly gasped; ‘don’t 
mind me!” 

Too late; for the tiger with a furious 
bound, and with a wild writhing of his 
latter end (caused by a futile effort to 
wag his tail), sprang towards the pros- 
trate victim, who buried his face in the 
grass and gave a yell of terror. 

The savage brute, in feline triumph, 
stood over its victim, gloating in his 
agony. As it placed its paw upon the 
back of its fallen prey, the wretched man 
gave a moan of horror. 

The pitiless brute bent down and 
breathed upon his face. Another mo- 
ment, and its teeth would be buried in 
the throat of its victim, and it would lap 
the hot life-blood, and snarl over it in 
cruel joy. The bitterness of death was 
upon him. With cat-like refinement of 
cruelty, it bent and licked his face. A 
feeble moan was the only: sign ‘of life 
the victim gave. 

The tiger gave a whimper, as of pleas- 
ure at the thought of the coming feast, 
The colonel raised his head slowly and 
cautiously, and glanced round with the 
corner of his eye. A gaping red mouth 
and fiercely rolling eyes met his gaze. 
With ashriek he buried his face in the 
grass again. 

Another whimper, and the colonel 
looked up. A yelp of delight! Could 
it be? Yes, it was his own faithful dog. 
His master rolled over, and gazed in 
astonishment at the grotesque figure 
before him. A glance at the animal’s 
hind quarters revealed the deception. 
The skin had become disarranged in the 
pursuit, and the dog’s yellow hair showed 
under the panther’s skin. 

A sound as of smothered laughter 
from an adjacent tent broke upon his ear 
as he lay. 

Silent and stern he arose, and went to 
his tent, followed by the dog. Next 
morning, before any of his ‘inhospitable 
hosts were astir, he took his departure. 

37 
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Since the rough lesson taught him by 
his one genuine experience of tiger hunt- 
ing, in which he was the hunted and not 
the hunter, the gallant colonel has never 
been known to mention the subject ; and 
if it is raised in his presence, his cheery 
voice is silenced. His friends agree that 
he is a much more agreeable companion 
now that his natural geniality no longer 
suffers from his former habit of capping 
every story with a taller one, in which he 
was always the chief actor. 


Captain C. H, OZANNE. 


Charlotte Bronte, 


(From “A Few More Verses,” by Susan 
Coolidge.) 
ORcHID, chance-sown among the moor- 
land heather, 
Scarce seen or tasted by the infrequent 
bee ; 
Set ’mid rough mountain growths, lashed 
by wild weather, 
With. none to foster thee. 


We watch thee fronting all the blasts of 
heaven, 
Thy slender rootlets grappled fast to 
rock ; 
Enduring, from thy morning to thy even, 
The buffet and the shock. 


Never thy sun vouchsafed a cloudless 
shining, 
Never the wind was tempered to thy 
pain; 
No cloud turned out for thee its silver 
lining, 
No rainbow followed rain. 


Nourished mid hardness, learning pa- 
tience slowly, 
As hearts must do which know no 
other food ; 
Duty and Memory, companions holy,’ 
Shared thy bleak solitude. 


Cold touch of Memory, strong, chill hand 
of Duty, 
These held thee fast and ruled thee to 
the end ; 
Until, with smile mysterious in its 
beauty, 
Came Death, rewarding friend. 
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Earth gave thee scanty cheer, but earth 
is ended, 
Finished the years of thwarted sacri- 
fice ; 
We see thee walking forward, well at- 
tended, 
Led into Paradise ! 


Heaven is twice heaven to one who, hun- 
gry-hearted, 
Goes thither, knowing no satisfaction 
here ; 
And when we thank the Lord for those 
departed 
In this sure faith and fear, 


We think of thee, lonely no more for- 
ever, 
And tasting, while the eternal years 
unroll, 
That joy of heaven, which, like a flow- 
ing river, 
Satisfies every soul. 


How the Duke enjoyed a Joke. 
(From New York Tribune.) 


A TOMBSTONE at the head of a grave 
overlooking the harbor of Canton bears 
the inscription, ‘‘ Sacred to the memory 
of P. J. Miller, Boatswain, U.S. Navy.”’ 
Unknown outside the navy, “P. J.” 
has become as much a part of the legend 
and tradition of the service as have the 
deeds of Hull, Perry, and Decatur. All 
sailors are said to be more or less given 
to spinning yarns, but of all the ro- 
mancers that the sea has produced, 
bright and clear above them all shines 
“Pp.J.” As “P. J.” he always spoke 
of himself, and as “‘P. J.’ he was al- 
ways spoken of. 

One of the best stories told by him 
relates to the time when the ship to 
which he was attached lay in the harbor 
of Gibraltar, in company with the Brit- 
ish Mediterranean Squadron, in which 
the Duke of Edinburgh was captain of 
the ‘“‘Galatea.’’ One morning “ P. J.” 
came aboard and solemnly related to the 
warrant officers’ mess that he had been 
on a spree the night before with the 
# dook.”’ 

‘‘T met him as I went in to get a nip, 
de ye see, and says the dook,— 

‘¢¢Ien’t this “ P. J.2?” 

“¢The same,’ says I, and then he 
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introduced himself and asked what I’d 
take. Well, after a few drinks and a 
little talk, in which he told me he had 
often heard of me, the dook took out his 
pocket-book to pay. 

‘¢¢ Excuse me, dook,’ says I, looking 
dignified, and slapping down the money. 
‘When ‘“P. J.” drinks with royalty he 
allers pays.’ 

‘“«¢ Put it there, ‘‘ P. J,’’’ says the dook, 
‘and whenever we meet put it there.’”’ 

“Pp. J.’ wound up his story by saying 
that the duke was coming off to call 
on him. “P. J.’s’ latest story soon 
spread through the ship, and everybody 
from the commanding officer to the Jack 
o’ the Dust was laughing at it. The 
afternoon had about half worn away 
when word was passed that the captain of 
the ‘' Galatea’’ was approaching the side. 
Then there was hurrying in hot haste, 
the sides were manned, the marine guard 
paraded, and “‘ P. J.’’ was sent for to pipe 
the royal visitor over the side. 

The duke was piped over the side in 
right royal style, the captain and officers 
greeting him with uncovered heads. He 
was conducted to the cabin entirely ob- 
livious of poor ‘“ P. J.’’ Yes, once ‘ P. 
J.’’ had been fairly caught, and many 
were the gibes and jeers heaped upon 
him. After about a quarter of an hour 
of mental depression, however, he re- 
gained his spirits and remarked noncha- 
lantly, ‘‘ Oh, that’s all right; he is going 
to send for me in the cabin.” Scarcely 
were the words out of his mouth when a 
messenger appeared, and, waiting for 
the laughter ‘‘ P. J.’s’”’ last remark had 
occasioned to subside, announced,— 

‘The captain of the ‘Galatea’ would 
like to see Mr. Miller in the cabin.” 

Astonishment overspread the faces of 
“Pp. J.’s” auditors, and consternation 
rested upon his. What was going to hap- 
pen tohim? Had his yarn reached the ear 
of the duke, and was he about to suffer 
unknown pains and penalties for joking 
about a royal duke and a commanding 
officer? With fear and trembling “ P. J.” 
approached the cabin. As he entered, 
the captain of the ‘“‘Galatea’’ rushed up 
and, grasping “ P. J.’s” brawny right 
hand in both of his, exclaimed,— 

‘“‘ Put it there, ‘P. J.’! Put it there!” 

For a moment “ P. J.’’ was speechless, 
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and the officers in the cabin nearly fell 
off of their chairs with laughter, but, 
quickly rising to the occasion, ‘‘ P. J.” 
replied, solemnly,— 

‘“‘ Put it there, dook.”’ 

‘t Now, last night I drank with you,”’ 
continued the duke, “and to-day you 
must drink with me,’’ and pouring out 
two drinks of whisky from the cap- 
tain’s decanter, the laughing sailor prince 
touched glasses with the solemn ‘ P. J.” 

“Pp, J.” left the cabin trying to settle 
in his own mind whether the yarn he 
had spun was an invention or a fact. In 
this state he returned to his messmates, 
to whose inquiries as to what took place 
in the cabin he would only return, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you he’d send for 
me?’ It seems that, in the course of 
the conversation in the cabin, some one 
had told the duke the story with which 
“Pp, J.” had regaled the ship. It so 


struck His Highness’s fancy that he 
insisted on seeing the author at once, 
and to this day ‘‘ When ‘P. J.’ drinks 
with royalty he always pays,” and ‘‘ Put 
it there, ‘P. J.,’’’ are phrases in the 
vocabulary of England’s sailor prince. 


He captured the “ Chesapeake.” 


ADMIRAL WALLIS, WHO COMMANDED 
THE ‘*SHANNON,’”’ STILL LIVING IN 
ENGLAND. 


(From Broad Arrow.) 


Ir is not generally known that there is 
residing about seven miles from Chi- 
chester the British officer by whom the 
‘¢ Chesapeake”’ was captured at the close 
of the famous duel. The gallant survivor 
of a remarkable naval engagement to 
whom we allude is Admiral Sir Provo 
William Parry Wallis, G. C. B., Senior 
Admiral of the Fleet. This ‘Grand 
Old Man”’ is in the ninety-ninth year of 
his age, but, though bedridden, his recol- 
lection is still clear, and he has just given 
a vivid account of the famous fight off 
Boston harbor, seventy-six years ago. 
Admiral Wallis at that time was second 
lieutenant of the ‘“‘Shannon,”’ and at the 
close of the engagement he found him- 
self in command of the frigate from the 
simple reason that every one of his senior 
officers had been shot down in action. 
He says that ‘in the conflicts between 
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the British and American men-of-war, 
the latter, nominally of the same class as 
the former, were greatly superior in 
weight and guns; we were therefore 
beaten time after time. Our meeting 
with the ‘Chesapeake’ was a happy op- 
portunity for maintaining the honor of the 
British navy. The ‘Chesapeake’ was 
nearly one hundred tons heavier than 
the ‘Shannon,’ but, counting slight dif- 
ferences on both sides, the combatants 
were nearly equally matched.”’ 

Admiral Wallis went on to tell his 
visitor that for some days previous to 
June 1, 1813, a year after the declaration 
of war, the weather in Boston Bay had 
been very thick, so that we had to guess 
our position. The morning of the Ist, 
however, was ushered in by a brilliant 
sunrise, and the land near Boston was 
sighted. “ The ‘ Chesapeake’ lay at anchor 
in Nantasket Roads, and, accepting the 
challenge, her commander ran up a 
white flag, on which we discerned the 
words, ‘ Free trade and sailors’ rights.’ ” 
According to Admiral Wallis the can- 
nonading only lasted eleven minutes and 
the engagement fifteen ; but in that brief 
time the ‘‘ Chesapeake”’ was also boarded, 
and what remained of her crew that 
were not killed were made to surrender. 
‘Captain Broke,” said Admiral Wallis, 
‘‘whom I dearly loved, was terribly 
wounded, and Lieutenant Watt, the 
second in command, killed.”” He also 
saw Captain Lawrence of the ‘“ Chesa- 
peake”’ fall. 

Admiral Wallis spoke of the war as 
wanton and cruel on the part of the 
British government. This duel made 
Wallis a hero, and it established his 
right to a welcome from the Bostonians, 
who recognized the gallantry of the 
action. This naval centenarian boasts 
that he has never voluntarily called in 
the aid of a doctor since 1810. He is 
still a cheery old man, and takes the 
greatest personal pleasure in recalling 
an incident which time has glorified. 
Truly, to hear Admiral Wallis describe 
the fight seems like listening to a voice 
from another age. We congratulate the 
admiral upon his powers and his pleas- 
ures of memory, though we are sorry to 
learn he has been confined to his bed for 
ten years. 
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THE SAILOR’S DANCE. 
(From Temple Bar.) 


I. 


Wuat’s he that talks of a jig or a reel, 
Who has never been a sailor, 

Or a hornpipe seen on a ship of the 

Queen, ‘ 

Or an Arctic Ocean whaler ? 

Your hear the ring of the bosun’s call,— 
‘¢ For a dance, my lads, all ready ; 

The moon is high in the radiant sky 
And the old ship going steady !”’ 


Then it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for 
a dance, 
And you’ll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 


II. 


The tar alone has a dance of his own, 
And it takes a tar to dance it, 
Though a lassie sweet, with her two little 
feet, 
Is the one charm to enhance it. 
You dance with one or you dance with 
two, 
As the notion takes your fancy, 
In an Indian glade, with a dusky maid, 
Or at home with blue-eyed Nancy ! 


For it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for 
a dance, 
But you’ll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 


III. 


It speaks of home to the hearts of a 
crew, 
And it sets us all a-dreaming, 
As we dance in tune, to the light of the 
moon, 
On a lonely ocean gleaming. 
It takes us back on the homeward track 
To the friends that soon will greet us; 
The ringing cheer, as we touch the pier, 
And the welcome that will meet us. 
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Oh! it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for 
a dance, 
But you'll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 


J. L. Motor, 


Grant as a Colonel. 


MAJOR WHAM, THE MUCH-ROBBED PAY- 
MASTER, TELLS A GOOD STORY. 


(From the Washington Star.) 


MaJor JoszpH WuaM, the army pay- 
master, located at Tucson, Arizona, who, 
during his career as a financial agent of 
the government in the far West, has had 
some thrilling experiences and been two 
or three times robbed, is in town looking 
after the adjustment of his accounts. 
His most recent experience was that of 
last May, when eight out of eleven of 
his escort were killed or wounded in an 
attack by a band of fifteen or twenty 
robbers. With his usual luck he came 
out of the battle unhurt, but with the 
government over twenty-eight thousand 
dollars poorer. During the war Major 
Wham was a lieutenant in General 
Grant’s regiment, the Twenty-first Illi- 
nois, and was as fortunate bodily then as 
he has been since. 

‘“'We were in for thirty days at first 
and had a colonel who wore two pistols 
in his belt and made speeches on dress 
parade,” he said to a circle of friends at 
the Ebbitt last night. ‘‘ We refused to 
re-enlist unless we could have a new 
colonel, and the case was presented to 
Governor Dick Yates while the regiment 
was encamped at Springfield. It was then 
that Colonel U. S. Grant was assigned 
to our regiment, and the governor sug- 
gested that the boys be enthused with 
some speeches by Logan and one or two 
others. The programme was carried out, 
and the boys, who had been worked up 
to a three-cheers-and-a-tiger state of 
mind, and were accustomed to speeches 
from their old colonel, called for 
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‘Grant!’ ‘Grant!’ ‘ Colonel Grant!’ with 
the accent on both words. There was a 
slight hesitation, and then Colonel 
Grant, who had been sitting down, arose 
and made an effective address without 
exhausting the English language. It 
could hardly be divided into the three 
parts required by rhetoricians, for it 
consisted of but four words, to wit: 

‘¢¢ Go to your quarters.’ 

“T told the story once at a reunion 
when Grant was present, and the veterans 
took it with a storm of applause, but the 
old commander never smiled. It was 
one of those incidents of necessary army 
discipline which he thought ought never 
to be alluded to at reunions, and I have 
never told it since.’ 

‘¢ What did you think of your colonel 
in those days?’’ was asked. 

‘© A man that couldn’t see Grant had 
the elements of greatness in him was a 
shoat himself,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Weall 
said then he was bound to climb the 
ladder, and the world has seen our 
prophecy fulfilled.” 


To-Morrow. 


‘“‘To-morrow I give to Love and the 
Lord, 
But to-day is Fame’s,” he said ; 
And the morning shone on a broken 
sword 
And a mail-clad warrior dead. 
T. S. Collier, in Youth’s Companion. 


SomE time ago we had occasion to 
notice in this journal the delightful and 
instructive work by Colonel Theodore 
Ayrault Dodge, United States Army, en- 
titled ‘‘Great Captains,” being sketches 
of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, Frederick, and Napoleon. 

Colonel Dodge then promised more 
elaborate single volumes devoted to 
these ‘‘ great captains,’ and has now ful- 
filled that promise, in part, in the publi- 
cation, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston and New York, of a beautiful 
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octavo volume, of nearly seven hundred 
pages, devoted to the life and achieve- 
ments of Alexander the Great, with 
maps, plans of battles, and of tactical 
manceuvres, cuts of army and navy uni- 
forms, siege devices, and _ portraits. 
There is also a most complete index, 
table of contents, and list of illustra- 
tions, so often deficient in works of this 
character. To this we may add that the 
paper is good and the type excellent. 
The basis of this new history is the “ Ana- 
basis of Alexander,’’ by Arrian of Nic- 
omedia, but the author has not failed 
to avail himself of all known authori- 
ties, so that the book is a monument of 
industry and painstaking, directed by a 
mature military mind; for it is much 
more than a biography, being, in addi- 
tion, a history of the art of war from 
the earliest times down to the battle 
of Issus, 801 B.c. Colonel Dodge’s ap- 
preciation of Alexander’s character as a 
soldier is expressed in the following sen- 
tence: ‘“‘ Alexander never gave Fortune 
a chance to desert him; whenever she 
stood ready to help him, he always 
helped himself.’’ 

Colonel Dodge does not agree with 
those who consider the invasion of Persia 
by the Greek king the act of a madman, 
but thinks that, under the tutorship of 
Aristotle, he had become possessed of 
all available information as regards the 
topography and resources of Persia be- 
fore he invaded that country. We re- 
gret that space will not permit a more 
detailed notice of this very valuable 
work. 


Every one knows that cocoa is an excellent 
tonic, Taken in the morning, at breakfast, 
. it has no equal for nutrition and strengthen- 
ing qualities, but it can be taken with ad- 
vantage at any time. It is especially recom- 
mended for nursing mothers, to whom its 
benefits are invaluable. Unfortunately cocoa 
is sometimes mixed with starch, arrowroot, or 
sugar, and thus loses a great part of its special 
properties; hence, great care should be taken 
to procure the best in the market. W. Baker 
& Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure, 
and it is soluble; no chemicals are used in its 
manufacture. Their Cocoa and Chocolate 
preparations have long been the standard of 
excellence. 
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THE Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, No. 1840 Chestnut Street 
(capital $500,000; charter perpetual), 
receives deposits of money, payable by 
check on demand, and allows interest 
thereon. Accounts of individuals, asso- 
ciations, religious organizations, chari- 
table institutions, etc., solicited. 

Receives, for safe keeping, securities, 
plate, jewelry, deeds, mortgages, and 
other valuables, at reasonable rates. 
Receives and receipts for wills for safe 
keeping without any charge. 

Rents safe-deposit boxes in its bur- 
glar-proof vaults, affording security 
against loss by robbery, fire, or accident. 
These boxes vary in size, and are rented, 
according to size and location, at from 
$5 to $50 per annum. 

Collects ground-rents, interest on 
mortgages, dividends, and income of all 
kinds whatsoever, and makes prompt 
remittance for same; acts as transfer 
agent or registrar of stocks and bonds of 
corporations or municipalities. 

Acts as trustee, guardian, executor, 
administrator, assignee, receiver, com- 
mittee, attorney, etc. Receives and 
executes trusts of every description under 
the appointment of courts, corporations, 
and individuals; and becomes surety for 
such officers. 

Acts as agent or attorney for buying, 
holding, leasing, and selling property in 
the city of Philadelphia and its vicinity ; 
negotiates mortgages and places ground- 
rents. Collects rents and assumes general 
charge and management of property. 

Issues policies of title insurance to real 
estate and real estate securities, in Phila- 
delphia and adjoining counties, thereby 
affording absolute security to purchasers 
and their heirs at a nominal cost. 

Issues policies of special insurance 
against decedents’ debts, mechanics’ liens, 
judgments, old ground-rents, etc., the 
charges for which will depend upon the 
nature of the case. 

All trust funds and investments are 
kept separate and apart from those of the 
Company. 

OFFICERS. 

Frank K. Hipple, President ; William 
R. Philler, Secretary ; William F. North, 
Treasurer; Thomas B. Prosser, Real 
Estate Officer ; George Junkin, Solicitor. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of ‘' The United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 5, 1890. 


To THE First CLass.—Thomas Hun- 
ter, Capt. U.S.V.; Thomas Drumm, 
Chap. U.S.V.; Alexander B. Bates, 
Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N.; Mortimer 
Livingston, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Henry L. 
Hinckley, Capt. U.S.V.; Robert Gair, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Elisha L. Palmer, 2d Lt. 
U.S.V.; Andrew G. White, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Enos B. Parsons, Bvt. Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V. ; Clifford Coddington, Capt. 
U.8.V.; Charles B. Parsons, Bvt. Maj. 
U.S.V.; William G. Winans, Ist Lt. 
and Adjt. U.S.V.; William Stuart 
Walcott, 2d. Lt. U.S.V.; William L. 
Hubbell, Capt. U.S.V.; Edmund S. 
Wheeler, Act. Asst. Paymaster late 
U.S.N.; Elias J. Marsh, Bvt. Maj. late 
U.S.A.; Roland R. Dennis, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; George D. Farrar, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Theodore Gray, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Edgar J. Mott, Ist Lt. and Adjt. 
U.S.V. 


To THE First Ciass (by succession). 
—Mr. Egbert Bagg. 


To THE SEconpD Crass (by reinstate- 
ment).—Joel Benedict Erhardt, Capt. 
US.V. 


To THE THIRD Crass (by restoration). 
—Francis Minot Weld, Surg. U.S.V. 


Maine Commandery, 
Stated meeting held March 5, 1890. 
To tHE First C1iass.—Rowland 
Bridgham Brown, Act. Mast. U:S.N.; 
Nelson Howard, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Charles Wesley Ford, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Lester Dwinel, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V. 


CoMPANION - AT - LARGE. — Charles 
Harrod Boyd, Major, was unanimously 
nominated to the Commandery-in-Chief 
for membership as a Companion-at- 
Large. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 5, 1890. 
To THE First CLass.—Charles Cogs- 

well, Capt. U.S.V.; Robert H. Gardi- 
ner, Samuel Lane Dutton, Maj. U.S.V.; 
Joseph B. Parsons, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; 
Almon L. Varney, Capt. U.S.A. 


To tHE Sxconp’ C1Lass.—John E. 
Stradley. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 5, 1890. 
To THE First Ciass.—Charles Ot- 

tilee, Surg. U.S.V.; Robert Thomas 
Pugh, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; William God- 
dard Pitman, Capt. U.S.V. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 13, 1890. 
To THE First Ciass.—Standish V. 
Cornish, Lt. U.S.V.; John 1. Rinnaker, 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; Lemuel L. 
Scott, Capt. U.S.V.; Lewis L. Troy, 
Lt. U.S.V. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 5, 1890. 
To THE First Ciass.—John Shaw 

Billings, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.A.; George 

Alexander Deering, Paymaster U.S.N.; 

Robert Fletcher, Bvt. Col. U.S.V. 
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To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. William Van Zandt Cox, Mr. 
Lucian Jones. 


Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held March 5, 1890. 

To THE First Cxrass.—Robert 
Pressly Findley, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Ed- 
mund Leighton Tyler, Lt. U.S.V.; 
James Thomas DeMar, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Lewis Michaels, Maj. U.S.V.; Fred- 
erick Stadler, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Joseph 
Goldsmith, lst Lt. U.S.V.; Hiram A. 
Holdridge, lst Lt. U.S.V.; Timothy 
Ingraham, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cuass (by inheritance). 
—Lansing Le Fevre Applegate. 

To THE SECOND CLass.—Albert Har- 
lan Bates. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 6, 1890. 
To THE First Ciass.—George Tur- 
ner, Capt. U.S.V.; Edgar H. Shook, 
Maj. U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 11, 1890. 
-To THE First CLass.—David Dougal 
Vanvalzah, Maj. U.S.A.; Daniel Gil- 
bert Cash, Maj. U.S.V.; Charles Whip- 
ple Culver (by inheritance). 


Oregon Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 6, 1890. 
To tHE First Ciass.—Robert H. 
Milroy, Maj.-Gen. U.S.V.; John Neal 
Scott, Maj. U.S.V. 
To tHE SEconp C.iass.—Theodore 
W. Haller. 
Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 1, 1890. 
George Schuster, Col. U.S.V.; Ross 
Guffin, Capt. U.S.V. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 5, 1890. 
To THE First CLass.—George H. 
Hyde, Capt. U.S.V.; Jeremiah C. Den- 
ney (by inheritance). 


Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 28, 1890. 


To THE First Ciass.—John W. 
Casad, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Edward C. 
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Collins, ist Lt. U.S.V.; Byron A. Bee- 
son, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Henry C. Golden, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Samuel G. Knee, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V. 

To THE SEconp CrLass.—Albert R. 
Ross. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated Meeting held February 4, 1890 
To THE First Cuiass.—Henry F. 
Lake, Lt. U.S.V.; John W. Yelton, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Benjamin H. Wilson, 
Capt. U.S.V. 


Stated meeting held March 4, 1890. 

To THE First CLass.—Hal Sayr, Maj. 
U.S.V.; George A. Chipman, Lt. 
US.V. 

To THE SzeconpD CLass.—Mr. Frank 
Edward Gove. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 11, 1890. 
To THE First Criass.—John Burke, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Marcus L. Brown, Lt. 
U.S.V.; William A. Neal, Asst. Surg. 
U.S.V.; Henry B. Sayler, Maj. U.S.V. ; 
La Grange Severance, Adj. U.S.V. 


To THE SEconpD CLass.—Walter J. 
Bradshaw. ; 


NECROLOGY. 


New York Commandery. 
Surg. Wm. B. Eagre, January 12, 
1890; Maj. Meyer Asch, February 16, 
1890; Bvt. Brig.-Gen. John Jacob 
Astor, February 22, 1890; Capt. Theo. 

Richard Davis, January 12, 1890, 


California Commandery, 


Med.-Director Adrian Hudson,U.S.N., 
February 7, 1890. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Rear-Admiral S. P. Quackenbush, 
U.S.N., February 4, 1890. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Lt. George L. Baker, U.S.V., March 
23, 1890. 
Missouri Commandery. 
Surg. John W. Jackson, March 13, 
1890. 
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Indiana Commandery. 


Maj. Charles D. Pearsons, February 
21, 1890. 


TRANSFERS. 


New York Commandery. 


Lt.-Col. Fred. Mears, to California 
Commandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Comdr. E. C. Merriam, U.S.N., to 
Pennsylvania Commandery; Surg. H. 
M. Bishop, to New York Commandery. 


California Commandery. 


Capt. W. S. Peabody, U.S.V., Surg. 
Anthony Heger, U.S.A., Chief-Engr. 
John Lowe, U.S.N., to District of Co- 
lumbia Commandery; Capt. Moses 
Harris, U.S.A., to Wisconsin Com- 
mandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


Capt. Geo. G. Lott, U.S.A., to Ohio 
Commandery; Maj. T. J. Eckerson, 
U.S.A., to Oregon Commandery. 


Oregon Commandery. 


Capt. Chas. A. Woodruff, U.S.A., to 
California Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 


Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Lewis Johnson, 
U.S.V., to Indiana Commandery. 


Circular to Recorders. 


MiLitary ORDER OF THE LoyaL LE- 
GION OF THE UNITED StatTEs. HEAp- 
QUARTERS COMMANDERY OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

CoMMITTEE ON CELEBRATION OF THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 27, 1890. 
The ‘*Committee on Hotel Arrange- 
ments,” for the information of Com- 
panions intending to visit Philadelphia 

during the celebration, April 15-17, 

submit the following: 

ContineENTAL Horrt, Ninth and 

Chestnut Streets. American plan. Third, 
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Fourth, and Fifth floors, $3 per day for 
twenty-five or more persons. If over 
one hundred, parlor included, “ special.” 

CoLonnaDE Horet, Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets. American plan. $3.50 
per day; where two occupy one room, 
$8 per day. 

ALDINE, 1914 Chestnut Street. Amer- 
ican plan. $2.50 and $3.50 per day can 
be arranged for ‘“‘ fifty or more persons.’’ 

LaFayette Hortet, Broad Street. 
American plan. $3.50 per day; rooms 
only $1, $1.50, and $2 per day. 

BELLEVUE, Broad Street. European 
plan. Single rooms $2 per day; double 
rooms $4 per day. 

STRATFORD, Broad Street. 
plan. Same rates as Bellevue. 

WasuHineTon Horet, Seventh and 
Chestnut Streets. American plan. $2.50 
per day. 

“Winpsor Horst, 1219 Filbert Street. 
American plan. $2 per day, with use 
of good parlors. 

GiRARD House, Ninth and Chestnut 
Streets. American plan. $3 to $4 per 
day. On European plan, rooms only, 
with excellent restaurants. 

GREEN’s; Kighth and Chestnut Streets. 
$1 and $1.50 per day. Gentlemen only. 


European 


DoonEr’s, Tenth above Chestnut 
Street. $1 and $1.50 per day. Gentle- 
men only. 


ZEIssE’s, 818 Walnut Street. $1 and 
$1.50 per day. Gentlemen only. 

Also the following private boarding- 
houses : 

Miss Hanna Paul, 1317 Filbert Street, 
$1.50 per day; Mrs. Remington, 1514 
Arch Street, $2 per day; Mrs. Fisher, 
1532 Arch Street, $2 per day; Mrs. 
Dixon, 1530 Arch Street, $2 per day; 
Mrs. Norris, 1032 Spruce Street, $2 per 
day; Mrs. Sangreu, 1010 Spruce Street, 
$2 per day; Miss A. J. Smith, 922 
Spruce Street, $1.25 per day; Miss Kate 
Jacobs, 1408 Arch Street, $2 per day; 
Miss Wamaly, 939 Spruce Street, $1.50 
per day; Mrs. Lloyd, 926 Spruce Street, 
$1.50 per day; Mrs. S. A. Boune, 1023 
Spruce Street, $2 per day; Mrs. Mc- 
Closky, 1328 Spruce Street, $2 per day ; 
Mrs. Truner, 1030 Spruce Street, $2 per 
day ; Miss Bell, 1034 Spruce Street, $2 
per day; Mrs. Mack, 1230 Spruce 


Street, $1.50 and $2 per day. 
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All are within short distance of the 
Academy of Music and the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Companions can, by making up a 
number, obtain accommodations at the 
same hotel; those desiring to do so 
should at an early date correspond with 
the hotel managers. By notifying the 
committee, Companions will have their 
names and residence, during the celebra- 
tion, printed in the register or directory, 
which will be at head-quarters, 723 Wal- 
nut Street. Mail matter can be directed 
there and called for during April 15-17. 


H. CO. Porrsr, 
Chairman, 1918 Spruce Street. 


SYLVESTER ;BoNNAFFON, Jr., 

Joun O. ForRIna, 

GrorcE H. Nort, 

H. W. LitTLeriz_tp, 
Committee on Hotel Arrangements. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE LoyaL LE- 
GION OFTHE UNITED StTaTEs. HeEap- 
QUARTERS COMMANDERY OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

CoMMITTEE ON CELEBRATION OF THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6, 1890. 


CoMPANION,—The Committee on In- 
vitations desire to impress upon Com- 
panions the necessity of an early response 
to the invitation extended to them to 
attend the celebration of the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Order, at the 
Academy of Music, on the 15th of 
April. Each Companion accepting will 
be entitled to two tickets of admission 
(for self and lady). To obtain the tick- 
ets it is absolutely necessary that the ac- 
ceptance of the invitation shall be on file 
with the committee not later than the 
80th inst., so that they can make a proper 
allotment of seats, as after this no changes 
can be made. 

The committee is authorized to state 
that there will be a reception at the 
Academy of Fine Arts on the evening 
of April 16, for Companions and ladies, 
and every effort will be made to make 
this the most brilliant gathering of those 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 
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who participated prominently in the 
war ‘‘ waged in defense of the unity and 
indivisibility of the Republic,” as sol- 
diers or in a civil capacity, since the 
restoration of peace. To this reception 
those who accept the invitation to 
the celebration on the 15th of April 
will receive cards of admission. The 
committee therefore reiterate their re- 
quest that Companions send in their 
response at once. 

J. WiLt1amM Hormann, 

C. M. Betts, 

F. Scnoser, 

Committee on Invitations. 


MILITARY ORDER oF THE LoyaL LxE- 
GION OF THE UN1ITEDSTaTEs. InsTI- 
TUTED APRIL 15, 1865. 

HEAD-QUARTERS GENERAL COMMITTEE 
oN CELEBRATION OF TWENTY FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY, TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 
1890. 

723 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, March 4, 1890. 

Dear Sir AND CoMPANION,—It is of 
great importance thet the Committee 
on Invitations, General J. William 
Hofmann, chairman, should have ac- 
knowledgment from the Companions of 
the receipt of the card invitation, that, 
if accepted, reserved seats may be set 
aside for the ceremonies. 

To aid in this, will you, at an early day, 
be pleased to call the attention of the 
Companions of the Commandery of the 
State of New York to the request of the 
committee. 

Yours truly, 
Joun P. NicHoxson, 
Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1, 1890. 

As a means of recognition for the 
visitors, the General Committee have 
prepared a small ribbon badge for the 
Companions to wear upon the occasion 
of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 

It will be furnished upon application 
to Captain Ricnarp 8S. Cottum, 728 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Joun P. Nicuotson, Recorder. 





CAPTAIN W. T. 


SAMPSON, U.S.N. 


SUPERINTENDENT U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Witt1am Tomas Sampson, the 
eldest son of James and Hannah Samp- 
son, was born in Palmyra, New York, 
on February 9, 1840. He entered the 
Naval Academy, September, 1857, and 
graduated at the head of his class at the 
outbreak of the war, April, 1861. After 
serving for a short time in the Potomac 
flotilla, he was ordered to join the frigate 
‘¢ Potomac” as watch and division officer, 
under the command of the late Rear-Ad- 
miral Levin M. Powell. The ‘‘ Potomac”’ 
was stationed off Mobile on blockade 
duty. From her he was transferred to 
the ‘‘Water-Witch,” as executive offi- 
cer, and saw eervice on all parts of the 
Gulf. 

In 1862 he returned to the Naval 
Academy, then at Newport, for a short 
tour of duty as an instructor. In 1864 
he became executive officer of the ‘‘ Pa- 
tapsco,”” then stationed in the South 
Atlantic squadron. On the night of 
January 15, 1865, the “‘ Patapsco’’ was 
the advance monitor for the night in 
Charleston Roads, protecting the picket- 
boats that were dragging for torpedoes 
and examining the obstructions between 
Forts Sumter and Moultrie. She was 
kept under way, being allowed to drift 
towards. the obstructions, and then 
steamed down channel when suffi- 
ciently near them. The third time, while 
steaming down-steam, a torpedo struck 
her under the port bow, and she wentdown 
in less thana minute. Lieutenant Samp- 
son, who was running the ship, was 
standing on the ridge-rope around the 
turret, and was picked up while in the 
water by one of the picket-boats. He 


was mentioned in the report of the com- 
manding officer for the cool intrepidity 
he displayed. 

After the sinking of the “ Patapsco,’’ 
Lieutenant Sampson joined the ‘ Colo- 
rado,” the flag-ship of the European 
Station, Rear-Admiral L. M. Golds- 
borough in command. While on that 
station, in 1866, he was commissioned as 
lieutenant-commander. 

In the fall of 1867, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Sampson was ordered to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, as an 
instructor in the Department of Natural 
Philosophy. In 1869 he became head of 
that department, and was mainly instru- 
mental in introducing the present system 
of monthly examinations. 

In January, 1871, he joined the ‘‘ Con- 
gress’ as executive officer. The ‘Con- 
gress’ first carried coal and stores to 
Disco, Greenland, for Hall’s polar ex- 
pedition, and on her return joined the 
European Station. He received his com- 
mission as commander in 1874, and was 
ordered to the Naval Academy as head 
of the Department of Physics and Chem- 
istry. During this tour of duty the 
instruction in applied science was greatly 
developed. to meet the modern require- 
ments, and several of our most dis- 
tinguished electricians acquired the 
groundwork of their knowledge at the 
Naval Academy since 1874. 

In 1878, Commander Sampson was sent 
in charge of a party to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun from a station at 
Creston, Wyoming. In 1879 he was 
ordered to command the “‘Swatara’”’ for 
a cruise on the Asiatic Station. Both the 
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‘“‘Congress,’’ of which he was executive 
officer, and the ‘‘Swatara,’’ which he 
commanded, were noted throughout the 
service for being in fine condition, under 
excellent discipline, and thoroughly 
drilled. The present chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance—Commander Folger—was 
executive of the ‘‘Swatara’’ during this 
time. 

In 1881, Commander Sampson re- 
turned to the United States, and in 1882 
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was ordered as assistant superintendent 
at the Naval Observatory. During his 
tour of duty at the observatory many of 
the instruments, that had been neglected 
for some years, were put in thorough re- 
pair and placed under the charge of 
naval officers who were competent ob- 
servers. The system of time-signals 
was extended, and the testing, care, and 
rating.of chronometers was thoroughly 
systematized. 











M. Mason, 
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